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“Teams—The “‘AmeEnican Farmer” is published every 
Wainesiay at $2.50 per apn., in advance, or + if not paid 
thin 6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10.. Apver- 

ENTS not exceeding 16 lines inseried three times for $1, 
roan cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. $< 7>Communications and leiters to be directed to 
SaMUEL Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts 








Tue New Year—We greet our patrons with the 
compliments of the season, and wish them all a happy 
New Year. God grant tat they .may- each live nptvonly 
throngh this bat through many more, and thatyas each year 
shall- revolve in its annual course, their houes may be 
the abodes of peace and plenty; that while worldly pros- 
perity and health may place the: means and power of 
temporal enjoyment. within their possession, that a sense 


‘of gratitude towards the Author of their. blessings, may 


dispose their hearts to improve time in-the acquisition of 
those spiritual treasures, which vouehsefe their rewards, 
and crown their aspirations in another and a better spliere. 

Ovr own AFFains—We dislike pressing our private af- 
fairs upon the notice of our subscribers, but the com- 
mencement of 4 new year is considered the appropriate 
time for the elosing of the affairs of the eld—and while 
we gratefully acknowledge the prompiness with which 
our appeal, made at the usual periotl of forwarding our 
bills, has been met by many of our pateana, still we assure 
them, that we have still due us an. amount which, had 
we it now at our controul, would not only relieve usfrom 
a number of claims upon our purse, and: which must be 
promptly met, but also place us ina very comfortable po- 
sition for the future. We are aware that the withholding 
the-sums respectively due us, by them, results from inad- 
vertence. more than an indisposition to pey, on their part, 
and we would therefore request, that in the winding up of 
their affuirs for the year, they may not overlook the small 
sums due fromeach, which to them is ineonsiderable, but 
when they come to be aggregated together, the amount is 
solarge as to place us wnder great inconvenience. As it has 


‘ever been our wish to render-our journal acceptable to its 


readers, and have evidence, in its extensive circulation, 
thatit is so—as we desire to make itmore so—we make 
this appeal, in the hope thatas our subscribers can remit 
us through their respective postmasters, free of charge, 
that they will, by their promptaction, place. us under ad- 
ditional obligations of daty and respect, 





{#The article-on Pruning, from: “Lindley’s Horticul- 
ture”? copied into this number, is of a character that will 
well compensate for the space allotted to it. 





“A Curistmas Girr.”—We are indebted to the Hon. 
John.S. Skinner for his admirable pamphlet, entitled, “2. 
Christmas Gift to the Young Agriculiurists of the Unit- 
ed States.” We have read it with pride, pleasure, and 
profit, ‘and to its gifted author we can say, that although 
we are too much in the vane of life to rank ourself with 
those to whom he addresses himself, we shall_appreci-. 
ate it the. more, because the frosts of many winters have 
not placed.is without the pale of his regards. This ad- 
dress is a most urgent appeal to the young agricultorists 
of.the country, in behalf of thé National Agricultural So- 
ciety, jast formed at Washington, of which Mr. S. is cor- 


_ Tegponding secretary, and. we do. but.express. our upleign- 








ments rare, and a tind of immerse volume, qualify an in- 
dividual for the post, that those by whom he was select- 
ed have been truly fortynate,. forin; him are. coucentred 
all these. He may be said to have been the father. of ag- 
ricultural improvement in this county, for it was to-him: 
that the nation was indebted for the first Amerieaw agri-) 
eultoral journal, from which the ‘Iinpetiis” was given to 
that spirit of research and_ noble emulation among hus- { 
bandmen, which has, within the last. quarter. of a century; 
bronght about a revolutionin their. pursuits, infinitely. 
more important to us asa people than-any event since 
the Revolation.- 





Corn anv Con Crusuer—tin accordance with our in~ 
Vilation to those gentlemen who have used this valuable 
machine, to give a statement to the public of the opera- 
tion thereof, we have received the following letter from 
a vencrable and respected physician of Baltimore county, 
addressed to the patentee. We would again remark, that 
Mr. Murray has left one of his crushers in our charge for 
the inspection of those wishing to supply themselves with 
a macliine of the kind, and the other manufacturers will 
exhibit theirs at their respective establishments. | 

Hunting Rtpae, Bart. Co. Dec. 31, 1841. 

Mr. i'm. Murray :—Sir—thaving purchased from yon" 
one-of your Corn and Cob crushers-and: grinder, and 
being requested to state my opinion of the machine, | take 
particniar pleasure in declaring that.| have-entire counfi- 
dence in its performing all the work. for which your ad=: 
vertisement recommends it to the publia . [have had it 
used as well by hand as by horse power, and. been per- 
fecUy satisfied. with the work; by. using a single horse to 
my machine, one bushel of new corn.can be-easily ground 
in ten minutes, aud with old or dry corn I believe she 
would deliver ten bushels to the hour.» Jt has long been 
a desideratum with me to procure. an instrument that 
would perform its duty to my entite satisfaction, and J 
am gratified in being able to say that you have-succeeded: 
and produced one, of a more perfect,siniple and econom- 
ical construction than any. that Shon heretofore seen. 
In short | would unhesitatingly recommend. it. to public 
patronage, and with my best wishes for your success, 

Fam, respectfully, ours, &e. 
Fe: i! 8. McCvti.08n. 





A new Sream Boiter—Our- attention has been called} 
to an appatattis for steaming, which from the representa- 


‘tions: made to us in regard thereto, from: a. gentleman. of 


the highest respectability who has'erected one‘on his farm, | 
as also from the statements made by. superintendaats of 
several of our public institutions, (which’ wilt probably 
appear it an advertisement in our. next.No.) we have rea- 
son to. believe will prove a desideratnin: ‘ong't desired by | 
the agricultural community, for the feeding of stock, &c.4. 


visit him and see. it in-se.. Jo the.meantime, we.copy 





éd sentiments: sates: we ‘say, if intwearied wad, as 





/put.up in every public seayiareers he much hot : 


‘| other_business, attention-and strict superinteadance by he , 





We have not yet had an opportunity of" exaniining® thé ap} 
paratus, but shall embrace the earliest. moment to accept ms 
the polite invitation of the gentleman mentioned above; to] 


the following description of it from the “Clipper” of this |. 
city, which will <shew the nature of its conettuetion. Ae 







| hegting anil friendly, attention. to.strangers. dérery ve high 
Seen) eres peietiosasnind the moat: 
useful, and, as we think, among: most fe 

provements. of the present \day.. We. mean. the Steam ; 
Boiler there used for culinary. pasnemenenot oe 

By. shaken <5 Sele seutaus Rae <Aipaie entiony five, 
large tanks filled with water are Koya el oiling 

with a.small boiler, not mose.thaa: in diameter 
and not 2 feet _ . The. oosrcion a 





vo amen hanya edia 
converted into steam at 212°, -v sooty the. 
middle ae be 3 oe er eee See nat 
ing tabe placed at the top and back part e sf 

the ana the expanded svater or steam is supplied from_ 
the same tank by a.iube situated still mereme. that a 
continued current. of steam rushing. into the generator. 
and of cold. water. returning to the boiler to Sutphen s 
vacuum is kept up, until. the whole of the water is rai 

to the builing point. 

We were informed: by Mr. Honiton. that with erg 
five-sixths of ae fuel. is ie ined aud: be eee of labor. 
formerly required greatly diminished, ar sapenae 
saved, to the Institution had.lony bets repaid the origina 
outlay, We nwstconfess that we were somewhat aston- 
ished-to see about two or three hundred gallons of water 
kept rapidly boiling with two or-three small sea of 
wood, at some distance from the tanks. Sox sa rpris 
increased when we were. bee tke yi conditior ee 
and without adding wood, the $9 
course of preparation would be qnise aan & 
in the morning... The Alms- omen we un 
saipplied itself with a similar apparatus ;.. oe ane 
think that this labor and fuel, oving -machine 








‘water for culinary or other purposes. - 
steaming.and thereby swelling produce for. Rihnp imate g 


but be invaluable, and must shortly find. a- ee ee 
ever farm, asa profitable and time-saving i aa a 
curiows and economical im ap aaa in the r x 
amongst us... Hercertainfy en og es 
uge.— S Stes | 

Necessiry or ie ak ‘eas as ie ¢ 






re have been informed that the. 
CS 
invention, from its. own tym tas find. 1 








principal, are essential to success. «No matter how. 

the manager may be, it is.absoldtely necessary. ‘that his: 
employer should ook close to his own initerést, 
‘that the labor on- the farm is conducted. with d 
rcare, for there is:no. truth more ine 
‘neglect on his patt, from its eomagious nature; wi 









Pia 


indifferenee.on the part of those under him, “itis not not 
lone necessary -that-he should be able, and. : 





peg « executed. 





polite Warden of your Penitentiary, 


iene diregtions, itis equally i ee oat tte ire 
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size of its in short, its whole beauty de- 


the action of its branches and leaves, and their 


’ "Phe object of the pruner is to diminish the 
member arpa rach ; whence it may be at once 
Pare the operations’ he has to 


ise, and how thorough a knowledge he ought to pos- 

ee of alfithe laws which regulate the action of the or- 
‘gans of Vegetation. If well directed, pruning is one of 
most useful, and, if ill-directed, it is among the most 
mischievous, operations that can take place upon a plant. 
pee a portion of a healthy plant is cut off, all that 
sap which would have been expended in supporting the 
removed is directed into the parts which remain, and 
especially into those in the immediate vicinity of it. 
if the leading bud of a growing branch is stopped, the 
buds, which would otherwise have been dormant, 
are made to sprout forth ; and, if a growing branch is short- 
tenet, then the very lowest buds, which seldom push, are 
brought into action: hence the necessity, in pruning, of 
cutting a aseless branch ‘clean out ; otherwise the remo- 
val of one branch is only the cause of the production ofa 
reat many others. This effect of stopping does not al- 
ways take place immediately ; sometimes its first effect is 
to catise an accumulation of sap in a branch, which directs 
itself to the remaining buds, and organizes them against 
a future year. In ordinary cases, it is thus that spurs or 
short bearing-branches are obtained in great abundance. 
The growers of the filbert, in Kent, procure in this way 
greater quantities of bearing wood than nature anassisted 
Would produce, for, as the filbert is always: borne by the 
wood ofa previous year, it is desirable that every bush 
should have as moch of that wood as can be obtained, for 
which every thing else may be sacrificed ; and such wood 
is readily secured by observing a continual system of short- 
--ening a young branch by two thirds, the effect of which 
is to call all its lower buds into growth the succeeding 
year; and thus each shoot of bearing wood is compelled 
to produce many others. ‘The peach, by a somewhat 
similar system, hasbeen made to bedr fratt in unfavoura- 
ble climates (Hort. Trans., ii. 366); and évery gardener 
knows how universally it is applied tothe pear, apple, 
pliim, and similar trees.” Even the fig-tree has thus been 
rendered much more fruitful than'by any other method. 
“Whenever,” says Mr. Knight, “a branch of this tree ap- 
ts to be extending with too much luxuriance, its point, 

ai the tenth or twelfth leaf, is pressed between the finger 
and thumb, without letting the nails come in contact witlf 
the bark, till the soft sneeulént substance is felt to yield to 
the pressure. Such brancli, in consequence, ceases sub- 
sequently to elongate; and the sap is repulsed, to be ex- 
guded where if is more wanted, A fruit ripens at the 
Ries of each leaf, and during the period in which the fruit 
is ripening, one or more of the lateral buds shoots, and is 

D vently subjected to the same treatment, with the 

ee result, When | have suffered such shoots to extend 

fréely to their natural length, I have found that a small 
part of them only became productive, either in the same 
or the ensuing season, through Ihave seen that their 
buds obviously contained blossoms. | made several ex- 
periments to obtain fruit in the following spring from oth- 
er- of ‘such branches, which were not successful : 
But J ultimately found that bending these branches, as far 
aa could be.done without danger of breaking them, ren- 
dered them extremely fruitful ; and, in the present spring, 
thirteen figs ripened perfectly upon a branch of this kind 
within the Space of ten inches. In training, the ends of 
ali the shoots have been made, as far as practicable, to 
int. downwards,” (Hort. Trans., iv. pL) 

“The effect produced upon one part by the abstraction 
dfebas oaks pan. thee thowin in the developement of 
yds. whith would otherwise be dormant, is seen in many 
“other ways. If all the fruit of a plant is abstracted one 


—— . 
- © [Nothing is more general, of late years, than complaints of the 
Be f of. juctiveness in the peach tree, throughout he 
tates. Although this is often owing to the worm, which 
tree at the root, yet the almost total neglect of pruning 
ent cause of sterility and decay. When lefi to itself the 
th head of the tree becomes with smal! dead branch- 
he ty and larger limbs bark bound and moss covered ; 
enfeebled ; leaves are only produced at the extre- 
long b and the fruit borne, oben the yah 
dese, reuing the practice recommended in t 
ay prover ved ; ia in a high state of 
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ndant the Ore a | yeats as happens when late frosts 
destroy our crops.* If of many flowers one only is left, 
that one, fed by the sapintended for the others, becomes 
so much finer. © If the tate figs, which never ripen, are ab- 
stracted, the cnrty Gge jthe.next yeararé more nomerous 
and larger. If of ‘two unequal branches, the stronger is 
shortened and stopped in its growth, the other becomes 
Stronger ; aiid this is one of the most useful facts connec- 
ted with prithing, because it enables a skilful cultivator to 
equalize the rate of growth of all parts of a tree; and, as 
has been already stated, this is of the greatest consequence 
in the operation of budding. In fact. the utility of the 
practice, so common in the management of fruit trees when 
very young, turns entirely upon this. A seedling tree 
has a hundréd buds to support, and consequently 
the stem grows slowly, aud the plant becomes bushy 
beaded : but, being cut down so as to leave only two or 
three buds, they spring upwards with great vigor, and, be- 
ing reduced eventually to one, as happens practically, that 
one receives all the sap, which would otherwise be diver- 
ted into a hundred buds, and thrives accordingly, the bushy 
head beieg no longer found, but a clean strait siem instead. 
In the oak and the Spanish chesnut this is particularly 
conspicuous, 

Nothing is more strictly to be guarded against than the 
disposition to bleed, which occurs in some plants when 
pruned, and to such an extent as to threaten them with 
death. In the vine, in milky plants, and in most climbers 
or twiners, this is particularly conspicuous; and itis not 
unfrequently observed in fruit trees with gummy or mu- 
cilaginous secretions, such as the plum, the peach, and 
other stone fruits. This property usually arises from the 
larger size of the vessels through which sap is propelled 
at the periods of early growths, which vessels are unable, 
when ent through, to collapse sufficiently to close their 
own apertures, when they necessarily pour forth their fluid 
coutents as long as th? roots continue to absorb them 
from the soil. If this is allowed to continue, the system 
becomes so exhausted as to be unable to recover from the 
shock, and the plant will either become very unhealthy, 
or will die.§ ‘The only mode of avoiding ‘it is to take 
care never to wound such trees atthe time when their 
sap first begins to flow; afer a. time, the demand upon the 
system by the leaves ~becomes so great that there is no 
surplus, and therefore bleeding does not take place when 
a wound isinflicted} | . , 

All these things show how extremely necessary itis to 
perform the operations of pruning with care and discretion. 
But in addition tothe general facts already mentioned, 
there are others of a more special kind that require atten- 
tion. The first thing to be thought of is the peculiar na- 
ture of the plant under. operation, and the mannerin which 
its special habits may render a special mode of pruning 
necessary. For example, the fruit of the fig and walnut 
is borne by the wood of the same season ; that of the vine 
and filbert by that of the second season: and pears, ap- 
ples, &c., by wood of some years’ growth ; it is clear that 
plants of these three kinds will each require a distinct plan 
of pruning for fruit. 

The pruner has frequently no other object in view than 





* [The apple trees, in this country, ve" y commonly bear enormous 
crops every other year ; and the orchardist finds hiinself nearly des- 
titute of fruit one season, while his trees on the following year are 
nearly breaking down beneath their load. The excessive fecundi- 
ty of one season so exhausts the tree that it requires another whole 
season forrecovery- A certain and uniform crop may be obtained 
every year, by thinning out one-half or two-thirds of the apples when 
they have attained about one-fourth of their usual size. The re- 
mainder will crow to greater perfection than if all were left ; while 
the tree, having produced only a moderate crop, will bear again 
the succeeding.year. When this practice has been porsued for 
some years with trees that have just fairly commenced bearing, it 
often happens that they will afterwards produce moderate annual 
crops if left to themselves. A. J, D.) 

§ [A solution of gum shellac in alcohol, of the consistence of thin 
paste (put on with a bush,) isan admirable application to wounds 
of stone-fruit trees, and others, which are disposed to bleed profuse- 
ly. It is readily applied, adheres closely, excludes the air vomplete- 
ly, and ie less offensive to the eye than large plasters of clay, com- 
position, &e. A. J. D.] 

t“The vine of'en bleeds excessively when pruned in an impro- 

season, or when atcidentally wounded ; and, ! believe, no mode 
of stopping the flow of the sap is at present known to gardeners. | 
therefore mention the following, which I discovered many sears 
ago, and have always practised with success :—!f to four parts of 
scraped cheese be added one part of calcined oyster shells, or other 
pure calcareous earth, and this composition be pressed strougly into 
the pores of the wood, the sap will instantly cease to flow; so that 





io order to arrive at this eid, without commnitti j 








the largest branch may, of course, be taken off at any season with 
safety.’ (Knight in Hort. Trans, i. 102.) 


that of thinning the branches so as to alldi-the free ap. - 
cess of light_and air to the fruit, and inte purpaiat 
wisély f amet by removing superfluous foli 

the end aitained is highly useful ; it is clear, hawenes ae 


to the tree which, is operated -on, it is inidispen te they 
its exact mode of bearing fruit should be in the first jg. 
— clearly ascerseined. 

he period of fi g fruit is somestimes changed by 
skilful pruning, as mth case of the raapbenrY, which i 
be made to bear a second crop of fruit in the smeica 
ter. the first crop has been gathered. In order to> effect 
this, the strongest canes, which in the ordinary course of 
things would bear a quantity of fruiting. twigs, are cut: 
down to within two or three eyes of the base; the later. 
als thus produced, being ‘impelled into rapid growth 
an exuberance of sap, are unable to form their fruit 
so early as those twigs in which excessive growth is not - 
thus produced; and, consequently, while the latter fruit 
at one season, the others cannot reach a bearing state til} 
some weeks later. Autumnal crops of summer roses, and 
of strawberries, have been sometimes procured by the 
destruction of the usual crop at a very early period of te 
season; the sap intended to nourish the flower buds deg. 
stroyed is, afier their removal, expended in forming new 
flower buds, which make their appearance ata later part 
of the year. ; 

The season for praning is usually mid winter, or atmid- 
summer ; the latter, for the purpose of removing hew su- 
perflnons branches, the former for thinning and arrang- 
ing the several parts of a tree. It is, however, the prac- 
tice, occasionally, to perform what is called the winter 
praning early in the autumn, as in the ease of the goose- 
berry, and of the vine when weak; and the effect is found 
to be, that the shoots of such plants, in the succeeding 'sea- 
son, are stronger than they would havebeen had the pran- 
ing been performed at a much later season. Thisis neces~ 
sarily so, asa little reflection will show. “4 es ° 

With regard to pruning plants when transplanted, there 
can be no doubt that it is more frequently injurious than 
beneficial. [tis supposed, or seems to be, that when the 
branches of a transplanted tree are headed back, the re- 
maining buds will break with more force than if the pran- 
ing had not been performed. * * * * Its rootsare 
not fully in action, but from the injuries sustained in: re- 
moving they are capable of exercising but little influence 
on the branches. The great point to attain, ip the first 
instance, is the renovation'of the roots, and that will hap- 
pen only in proportion to the healthy action of the leaves 
and buds: if, therefore, the branches of a plant are remo 
ved by the praning knife, a great obstacle is opposed. to 
this renovation; but, if they remain, new roots will be 
formed in proportion to their healthy action. The dan- 
ger to be feared is, that the perspiration of the leaves may 
beso great as toexhaust the system of its fluid contents 
faster than the roots can restore them, and in careless 
transplanting this may doubtless happen : in such eases it 
is certainly requisite that some part of the branches should 
be pruned away; but no more should be taken off than 
the exigency of the case obviously requires; and, if the 
operation of transplanting has been well performed, there 
will -be no necessity whatever. In. the case of the 
transplanting of large trees, it is alleged that branches 
must be removed, in order to reduce the head, so that it 
may not be acted upon by the wind; but in general it is 
easy to prevent this action by artificial means. , 

In the nurseries it is a universal practice to prune. the 
roots of transplanted trees; in gardens, this is as seldom 
performed. Which is right? Ifa wounded or bruised 
root is allowed to remain upon a transplanted tree, it is 
apt to decay, and this disease may spread to neighboring 
parts, which would otherwise be healthy ; to remove the 
wounded parts of roots is therefore desirable. But the 
case is different with healthy roots. We must remember 
that every healihy and unmutilated root which is removed 
is a loss of nutriment to the plant, and that too at atime 
when it is least able to spare it; and there cannot be any 
advantage in the removal. The nursery practice is pro- 
bably intended to render the operation of transplanting 
large numbers of plants less troublesome; and,as itis 
chiefly applied to seedlings and young plants with a su 
perabundance of roots, the loss in their case is nots0 
much felt. If performed at all, it should take place in the 
autumn, for at that time the roots, like the other parts.of 
a plant, are comparatively empty of fluid; but, if deferred 
till the spring, then she roots are all distened with fluid, 
which has been collecting in them during winter, and eve- 
ry part taken away carries with it a portion of that nar 
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qore which the plam had been laying up as the store upon 
iwhieh to commence its renewed growth. he 
t> Jomnst new be obvions that, although root-pruning may 
be prejudicial in ansplanting trees, it may be of the great- 
ess service to such established trees; a8 are too. :prene to 
luce branches and leaves, instead ef flowers and fruit, 
‘in these cases the excessive vigor is at once stupped by 
vemoval of some of the strongest roots, and consequently 
‘ofa part of the superfluous food to which their “rankness” 
* ig owing. ‘The operation has been successfully perform- 
ed on the wall trees at Oulton, by Mr. Esrington, one of 
our best English gardeners, and by many others, and, | 
believe, has never proved an objectionable practice under 
judicious management. [ts effect is, pro /anto, to cut off 
‘the supply of food, and thus to arrest the rapid growth of 
the branches ; and the connexion belween this and the 
production of frnit has already been explained. - {tis by 
pushing the root-pruning to excess that the Chinese ob- 
fain the curious dwarf trees which excite so much curiosi- 
ty in Europe. Mr. Livingston’s account of their practice 
js so instructive, and contains so much that an intelligent 
gardener may turn to account, that J think it worth repeat- 
ing here. pi 
_. When the dwarfing process is intended, the branch 
which had pushed radicles into the surrounding compo- 
sition in sufficient abundance, and for a sufficient length 
‘of time, is separated from. the tree, and planted ina shal- 
low earthenware flower-pot, of an oblong square shape ; 
it is sometimes made to restupon a flat stone. The pot 
is then filled with’ small pieces of alluvial clay, which 
in the neighborhood of Canton is broken into bits, of a- 
bout the size of eommon beans, being just sufficient to 
supply the seanty nourishment which the particular nature 
of the tree and the process require. ‘In addition toa eare- 
ful regulation of the quantity and quality of the earth, the 
quantity of water, and the management of the plants with 
respect to sun and shade, recourse is fiad to a great varie- 
ty of mechanical contrivances, to produce the desired shape. 
he containing flower-pot is so narrow, that the root push- 
ing out towards the sides are pretty effectually cramped. 
Noradicle can descend; consequently it is only those 
which run towards the sides or upwards that can serve to 
convey nourishment properly, and it it easy to regulate 
those by cutting, burning, &c., so as to cramp the growth 
at pleasure. Every succeeding formation of leaves be- 
comes more and more stinted,—the buds and radicles be- 
come diminished in the same proportion,—till at length 
that balance between the routs and leaves is obtained 
which suits the character of the dwarf required. In some 
trees this iscaccomplished, jn two or three years, but in 
others it requires at least twenty years.” (Hort. Trans., 
iv. 229.) : 

We have still to consider that peculiar kind of pruning 
which is teachnically called ringing. This consists in 
removing froma branch one or more rings of bark, by 
which the return of sapfrom the extremities is obstruct- 
ed, and it is compelled toaccumulate above the ring. Mr. 
Knight explains the physiological nature of the operation 
so well; that I cannot do better than quote his words. 

“The true sap of treesis wholly generated in theirleaves, 
from which it descends through their batk to the extremi- 
ties of their roots, depositing in its course the matter 
which is successively added to the tree; whilst whatever 

“portion ofsuch sap is not thus expended sinks into the 
alburnum, and joins the ascending current, fo which it 
communicates powers not possessed by the recently ab- 
sorbed fluid. When the course of the descending current 
is intercepted, that naturally stagnates and accumulates a- 
bove the decorticated space; whence it is repulsed and 
carried upwards, to be expended in an increased produc- 
tion of blossoms, and of fruit: and, consistently with these 
conclusions, I have found that part of the alburnum which 
is situated above the decorticated space to exceed in speci- 
fic gravity, very considerably, that which lies below it. 
The repulsion of the descending fluid, therefore, accounts, 


I conceive, satisfactorily, for the increased production of 


blossoms, and more rapid growth of the fruit upon the de- 
_Corticated branch : but there are cases which operate in 
promoting its more early maturity. The part of the 
branch which is below the decorticated space is ill sup- 
plied with nutriment, and ceases almost to grow ; it in con- 
sequence operates less actively in impelling the ascending 
current of sap, which must also be impeded in its progress 
through the decorticated space. The parts which are a- 
“bove it must, therefore, be less abundantly supplied with 
' Moisture ; and drought, in such eases, always operates ve- 
"FY powerfully in accelerating maturity. When the branch 


is small, oF the pace from whith the bark has been taken 
off ix consicleradle, it almost always operates in excess; a 
morbid state of eatly maturity is induced, and the (ruit as 
worthless, ‘ eT 

“If this. view of the effects ‘of partial docortication or 
ringing, be a jnst one, it follows t at much of the suceess 
of the operation must be dependant upon the selection of 
proper seasons, and upon the mode of performing it being 
| wett adapted to the ebject.of the operator. If that be the 
production of blossoms, or the means. of making the blos- 
some set more freely, the ring of bark should be taken off 
early in the summer preceding the period at which blos- 
soms are required : but, if the enlargement and more early 
maturity of thé fruit be the objects, the operation should 
be delayed till the bark will. readily. part from the albur- 
num in the spring. The breath of the decorticated space 
must be adapted to the size of the branch ; but | have nev- 
er witnessed any except injurious effects, whenever the ex- 
periment had been made upon very small or very young 
branches, for such become debilitated and sickly, long be- 
fore the finitcan acquire a proper state of maturity.” 

The effects of ringing in altering the appearance of the 
fruit is very striking. Inthe Horticultural Transactions, 
iii. 367, the following cases are, reported :—Ina French 
crab, the fruit, by ringing, was increased to more than dou- 
ble the size, and the color of it was much brightened. In 
a Minshull crab the size was not increased, butthe ap- 
pearance of the apple was so improved as to make it traly 
beautiful ; its colors, both red and yellow, were very bright. 
In the courtpendu apple the improvement was still more 
conspicuous, the colors being changed from green and dull 
red,to brilliant yellow and scarlet. Many others of a 
similar kind are to be found recorded in books on horticul- 
ture. It is, however, by no means alone to the matura- 
tion or production of fruit that this operation is applica- 
ble ; it will, of course, induce also the production of flow- 
ers, and it has occasionally been used for that purpose, 
as in the camellia. Jtis best performed in the early spring 
when the hark first separates freely from the wood. 

This operation has, however, the disadvantage of woun- 
ding a branch severely ; and, if performed extensively up- 
on a tree, it is very apt, if not to kill it, at least to render 
itincuratly unhealthy ; for if the rings are not sufficiently 
wide to cut off all communication between the upper and 
lower lips of the wound they produce little effect,and if they 
are they are difficult to heal. -For these reasons the oper- 
ation is bat little employed, other means being use instead. 
By some persons ligatures are made use of, and they would 
he preferable if they-answered tha purpose of obstructing 
the sap to the same’extent as the abstraction of a ring of 
hark. In Malta, one of the objects of ringing, that of ad- 
vancing the maturation of the fruit, is practised upon the 
zinzibey, or jujube tree, by merely fixing in the fork of a 
“branch a very heavy stone, made fast with bandages; its 
weight forces the branches a little into a horizontal di- 
rection. and thus,independently of the pressure it exercises 
upon the parts it touches, obstructs the free circulation 
of the sap. 





Catves amone SHeer.—Some farmers who have kept 
calves among sheep, recommend this method as decidedly 
superior. We have tried it with success, and noticed a 
great improvement in calves, in a month or two after put 
with sheep, when the sheep and ealves were fed with hay 
only, the same as previously given to the calves. 

The digestive powers of young cattle are very strong, 
and well calculated to disposed of coarse fodder, and on 
such fodder it is generally allowed that they do the best. 
Whether the calves receive an advantage from the coarse 
fodder on which they mostly subsist when with the sheep, 
as the sheep readily pick out the finest, or the dung and 
stale of sheep dropped on the fodder has a good effect, we 
cannot tell. ’ 4 

The orts of sheep are sometimes found to possess 
medicinal virtues for other stock. We once owned a 
sick horse, whose disorder seemed proof against other 
medicine, and by keeping him wholly oa sheep’s orts, 
which were mostly raked out of the manure, where they 
had Jaid fora month or two, and- which. were. readily 
eaten, a speedy cure was produced. We knew not enough 
of horseology to determine what the disorder was. It 
was atlended with a severe cough, loss of appetite, lean- 
ness and general debility. 

' Ithas been stated, and by our observation confirmed, 
that calves that run with sheep. are never infested. with 
lice, and not liable to disorders; and this method of tak- 
ing care of them is very convenient, as they may be kept 





in a yard with the sheep, separate from the other cat 
and watered in the epg halon sprig — va 
auty which are liable to shisiucb os injure them, . Afver ub 
stronger cattle are huused early in the Ate the calves 
may again go lo the water in peuce and safety. “~~ 
When calves rin with sheep, it may be well to'tie 
them up part of the time iv the Jater part ofthe winter 
}or in she spring; else they will be more difficult to m 

the second winter, if nat accustomed to confinement, a 
frequent handling to tame thei the first winter. 
We have never known the practice of keeping’ calves 
among sheep to be pursued extensively, therefore:we re- 
commend it for experiment, as it is highly approved of by 
all who have tried it, as far as our information extend: 
Please try this way and report fo us the result.—Farmer? 
Journal. as aeitia 
Causes or tHE Decay or Tunntrs.—The following ~ 
is submitted to the opinion of all that are interested im 
the inquiry made in the first number of the present 
volume of the New Genesee Farmer, which is’ for the 
cause of the decay of ruta baga turnips. pit 

I have come tothe conclusion thatearly. sowitg ip 
warm seasons, will lead to the true cause. . When turnips 
are forward in the season, they fail for want of sufficient 
moisture during the extreme warm and ‘dry weather, 
whieh affeets the heart or centre of the turnip, and com- 
mences the decay, which first appears by the top. turning 
yellow when the outside appears seund and healthy. 
This effect is produced on large wrnips, when small ones 
will escape, Another cause may sometimes be observed. 
After the turnip is nearly matured, wet weather will pro- 
duce a new life, and cause them to erack open, and during 
warm weather, water standing in the crevice will cause 
the decay, 

li may be well to state, that the turnip and cabbage 
tribes flourish best in a climate something cooler than 
the summer in this section, and that warm, dry weather 
is equally injurious to both. Therefore, the timie of sow- 
ing should be delayed as long as possible, and have them 
mature before the winter too nearly approaches, unless 
some is wanted for early use.—Genesee Far. ' 





Cror or Corn-Starxs.—Permit me to mention an 
experiment made by myself at Washington, on the subject 
of fodder.—Noticing the statement made in the French 
periquicals, that the ‘stalks of corn (maize) cortained one 
half as much saccharine matter as cane, and knowing that 
my aneestors made their molasses during the revolutionary 
war from these stalks, | sowed four anda half. bushels of 
common, corn, hroadcast, and harrowed jn the . same. 
This labor was easily pérformed by a single man with a 
team (including the plowing) in'a day. Having soaked 
the corn in saltpetre water, it took a rapid start, overtopp- 
ed the weeds, and. covered the ground with a forest of 
stalks. When fairly tasselled, | cut the same, which I 
fed to cattle, horses and hogs, both green and dry. If 
fed to swine after being cured, it was cut and fermented 
with chop or bran. Being anxious to ascertain the quan- 
tity, | measured a few square feet of the stoutest, | found 
I had 6 Ibs. of green fodder per square foot; this may not 
seem incredible, and it is probably Jess than what would 
grow in rich landsat the West; if, however, we consider 
there are 43,560 square feet in an acres; we shall obtain 
217,800 lbs., equal to 108} tous of green fodder ! 

I cut the first crop the early part of July, and plowed 
and sowed the same land again, and took a second crop 
two thirds as large, and even tried a third on the same 
land, but it did not reach over ten inches before the frost 
seized it. Persons who have only aysmall patch of ground 
may try this experiment to advantage, and fill their barns 
with fodder. , , 

In curing stalks, it is recommended to place the small 
end upon the ground, with the butts upward, to guard a- 
gainst the absorption of moisture from the wet ground. 
Whoever will try the experiment of cutting flowers. and 


putting some on damp flanel, or into water, and hanging 
up others in the sun, will see the advantage of curing 
fodder in the way I have mentioned. Should any fear 
the pin fats ps stand--upon ‘the :small end,.a few 
rows coulc to support: the remainder —-Hon. H. 


Herds Grass, will do pretty well on most soils, but its 
favorite location is: low, flat, marshy land, and itis excel- 


lent to sow in-washes and. dreans.to : pi injary. 
prt he ans to prevent injury from 
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: Or PRUNING. — when just forming, the fruit Will be finer and mote | that of thinning the branches so as to alldiv-the free ac- 
OS Ppa Li “ons _» {abundant the succeeding as happens when late frosts | cess of light and air to the fruit; and if this purpose i 
nd . ty ee . 
The quantity 7. destroy our crops.” If of many flowers one only is lefty| wisély followed, ving superfluous foliage, 





the an and 
Setbeeee soe et 
size of its in short, its whole beauty de- 
1 the action of its branches and leaves, and their 
sah shy The object of the pruner is to diminish the 
and bron; whece may be at once 
Pare the operations” he has to 
ise, and how thorough a knowledge he ought to pos- 
Sis of alt the laws which regulate the action of the or- 
‘gan tion. If well directed, pruning is one of 
hat useful, and, if ill-directed, it is among the most 
mischievous, operations that can take place upon a plant. 
"Bae a.portion of a healthy plant is cut off, all that 
sap which would have been expended in supporting the 
[> tie is directed into the parts which remain, and 
especially into those in the immediate vicinity of it. 
Thus, if the leading bud of a growing branch is stopped, the 
lateral buds, which would otherwise have been dormant, 
are inade to sprout forth ; and, if a growing branch is short- 
tenet, then the very lowest buds, which seldom push, are 
waght into action: hence the necessity, in pruning, of 
cutting a useless branch ‘clean out ; otherwise the remo- 
val of one branch is only the cause of the production ofa 
great many others. This effect of stopping does not al- 
ways take place immediately ; sometimes its first effect is 
to eatise an accumulation of sap in a branch, which directs 
itself to the remaining buds, and organizes them against 
a future year. In ordinary cases, it is thus that spurs or 
short bearing-btanches are obtained in great abundance. 
The growers of the filbert, in Kent, procure in this way 
eater quantities of bearing wood than nature unassisted 
would produce, for, as the filbert is always: borne by the 
wood ofa previous year, it is desirable that every bush 
should have as mach of that wood as can be obtained, for 
which every thing else may be sacrificed ; and such wood 
igreadily secured by observing a continual system of short- 
“ening a young branch by two thirds, the effect of which 
is to call all its lower buds into growth the succeeding 
year; and thus each shoot of bearing wood is compelled 
to producemany others. ‘The peach, by a somewhat 
similar system, hasbeen made to bedr frat in unfavoura- 
ble ¢limates (Hort. Trans., ii. 366); and évery gardener 
knows how universally it is applied tothe pear, apple, 
pliim, and similar trees.* Even the fig-tree has thus been 
rendered much more fruitful than ‘by any other method. 
“Whenever,” says Mr. Knight, “a branch of this tree ap- 
ate to be extending with too much luxuriance, its point, 
al the tenth or twelfih leaf, is pressed between the finger 
and thumb, without letting the nails come in contact witlf 
» bark, till the soft snceulént substance is felt to yield to 
pressure. Such branch, in consequence, ceases sub- 
“sequently to elongate; and the sap is repulsed, to be ex- 
died where it is more wanted, A fruit ripens at the 
‘of each leaf, and during the period in which the fruit 
is ripening, one or more of the lateral buds shoots, and is 
nbsequently subjected to the same treatment, with the 
result, When f have suffered such shoots to extend 
freely to their natural length, | have found that a small 
part of them only became productive, either in the same 
or the ensuing season, through I have seen that their 
buds obviously contained blossoms. |} made several ex- 
érinients to obtain fruit in the following spring from oth- 
er-parts of such branches, which were not successful : 
Watt ultimately found that bending these branches, as far 
na could be.done without danger of breaking them, ren- 
them extremely fruitful ; and, in the present spring, 
ince ripened perfectly upon a branch of this kind 
within the Space of ten inches. {In training, the ends’ of 
all the shoots have been made, as far as practicable, to 
int. wards,” (Hort. Trans., iv. 201.) 
peflect produced upon one part by the abstraction 
part, thus shown in the developement of 
pide: whith Would otherwise be dormant, is seen in many 
*othepiways- Mf all the fruit of a plant is abstracted one 
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jing is miore general, of late years, than complaints of the 
a oduc in the peach tree, ttiroughout he 
ates. ‘Although this wanes sue = ie orm, which 
the t ft almost total neglect of pruning 
ts pest A gen sean When efi to itself the 
ofetior of the beac of the tree becomes filled with smal! dead branch- 
es, apd the trenk and larger limbs bark bound and moss covered ; 
’ j leaves are only produced at the extre- 
and the fruit borne, if any, is compara- 
i o (ene vigh in ~ 
ves may | ' a time ina bigh state 
duclivenes. A. J. D.) 


that one, fed by the sapintended for the others, becomes 
so much finer. ~ If the tate figs, which never ripen, are ab- 
stracted, the one the.next year are more ndmerous 
and larger. If of ‘two unequal branches, the stronger is 
shortened and stopped in its growth, the other becomes 
Stronger ; aiid this is one of the most useful facts connec- 
ted with prithing, because it enables a skilful cultivator to 
equalize the rate of growth of all parts of a tree; and, as 
has been already stated, this is of the greatest consequence 
in the operation of budding. In fact, the utility of the 
practice, so common in the management of fruit trees when 
very young, turns entirely upon this. A seedling tree 
has a hundréd buds to support, and consequently 
the stem grows slowly, and the plant becomes bushy 
beaded : but, being cut down so as to leave only two or 
three buds, they spring upwards with great vigor, and, be- 
ing reduced eventually to one, as happens practically, that 
one receives all the sap, which would otherwise be diver- 
ted intoa hundred buds, and thrives accordingly, the bushy 
head beieg no longer found, but a clean strait stem instead. 
In the oak and the Spanish chesnut this is particularly 
conspicuous, 

Nothing is more strictly to be guarded against than the 
disposition to bleed, which occurs in some plants when 
pruned, and to such an extentas to threaten them with 
death. In the vine, in milky plants, and in most climbers 
or twiners, this is particularly conspicuous; and it is not 
unfrequently observed in fruit trees with gummy or mu- 
cilaginous secretions, such as the plum, the peach, and 
other stone fruits. This property usually arises from the 
larger size of the vessels through which sap is propelled 
at the periods of early growths, which vessels are unable, 
when ent through, to collapse sufficiently to close their 
own apertures, when they necessarily pour forth their fluid 
coutents as long as th? roots continue to absorb them 
from the soil. If this is allowed to continue, the system 
becomes so exhausted as to be unable to recover from the 
shock, and the plant will either become very unhealthy, 
or will die.§ ‘he only mode of avoiding ‘it is to take 
care never to wound such trees atthe time when their 
sup first begins to flow; afier a time, the demand upon the 
system by the leaves ~becomes ‘so great that there is no 
surplus, and therefore bleeding does not take place when 
a wound isinflicted} : ' 

All these things show how extremely necessary itis to 
perform the operations of pruping with care and discretion. 
But in addition tothe general facts already mentioned, 
there are others of a more special kind that require atten- 
tion. ‘The first thing to be thought of is the peculiar na- 
ture of the plant under operation, and the mannerin which 
its special habits may render a special mode of pruning 
necessary. For example, the fruit of the fig and walnut 
is borne by the wood of the same season ; that of the vine 
and filbert by that of the second season: and pears, ap- 
ples, &c., by wood of some years’ growth; it is clear that 
plants of these three kinds will each require a distinct plan 
of pruning for fruit. 

The praner has frequently no other object in view than 





* [The apple trees, in this country, ve" y commonly bear enormous 
crops every other year ; and the orchardist finds hiinself nearly des- 
titute of fruit one season, while his trees on the following year are 
nearly breaking down beneath their load. The excessive fecundi- 
ty of one season so exhausts the tree that it requires another whole 
season forrecovery- A certain and uniform crop may be obtained 
every year, by thinning out one-half or two-thirds of the apples when 
they have attained about one-fourth of their usual] size. The re- 
mainder will crow to greater perfection than if all were left ; while 
the tree, having produced only a moderate crop, will bear again 
the succeeding.year. When this practice has been pursued for 
some years with trees that have just fairly commenced bearing, it 
often happens that they will afterwards produce moderate annual 
crops if left to themselves. A. J. D.} 

§ [A solution of gum shellac in alcohol, of the consistence of thin 
paste (put on with a bush,) isan admirable application to wounds 
of stone-fruit trees, and others, which are disposed to bleed profuse- 
ly. It is readily applied, adheres closely, excludes the air complete- 
ly, and ie less offensive to the eye than large plasters of clay, com- 
position, &c. A. J. D.] 

+The vine of en bleeds excessively when pruned in an impro- 
per season, or when at e:dentally wounded ; and, ! believe, no mode 
of stopping the flow of the sap is at present known to gardeners. | 
therefore mention the following, which I-discovered many jears 
ago, and have always practised with success :—'!f to four parts of 
scraped cheese be added one part of calcined oyster shells, or other 
pure caleareous earth, and this composition be pressed strougly into 
the pores of the wood, the sap will instantly cease to flow; so that 
the largest branch may, of course, be taken off at any season with 
saloty.’ (Knight in Hort. Trans, i. 102.) 





jo order to arrive at this énd, without committi 





the end attained is highly useful ; itis clear, however, that 
injur 
to the tree which, is operated -on, it is indispensable that 
its exact mode of bearing fruit should be in the first in- 
stance clearly ascertained. _ eicis 

The period of fipening fruit is somestimes changed by 
skilful pruning, as in tlie ease of the raspberry, which may 
be made to bear a second crop of fruit in the autumn, af- 
ter. the first crop has been gathered. In order to> effect 
this, the strongest canes, which in the ordinary course of 
things would bear a quantity of fruiting. twigs, are cut 
down to within two or three eyes of the base; the later- 
als thus produced, being ‘impelled into rapid growth by 
an exuberance of sap, are unable to form their fruit buds 
so early as those twigs in which excessive growth is not 
thus produced; and, consequently, while the latter fruit 
at one season, the others cannot reach a bearing state till 
some weeks later. Autumnal crops of summer roses, and 
of strawberries, have been sometimes procured by the 
destruction of the usual crop at avery early period of the 
season ; the sap intended to nourish the flower buds des- 
stroyed is, after their removal, expended in forming new 
flower buds, which make their appearance ata later part 
of the year. 

The season for pruning is usually mid winter, or at mid- 
summer ; the latter, for the purpose of removing new su- 
perfluons branches, the former for thinning anid arrang- 
ing the several parts of a tree. It is, however, the prac- 
tice, occasionally, to perform what is called the winter 
praning early in the autumn, as in the ease of the goose- 
berry, and of the vine when weak; and the effect is found 
to be, that the shoots of such plants, in the succeeding sea- 
son, are stronger than they would havebeen had the prun- 
ing been performed at a much laterseason. Thisis neces- 
sarily so, asa little reflection will show. ° ” * 

With regard to pruning plants when transplanteds there 
can be no doubt that it is more frequently injurious than 
beneficial. [tis supposed, or seems to be, that when the 
branches of a transplanted tree are headed back, the re- 
maining buds will break with more force than if the prun- 
ing had not been performed. * * * * Its roots are 
not fully in action, bit from the injuries sustained in re- 
moving they are capable of exercising but little influence 
on the branches. The great point to attain, in the first 
instance, is the renovation of the roots, and that will hap- 
pen only in proportion to the healthy action of the leaves 
and buds: if, therefore, the branches of a plant are remo- 
ved by the pruning knife, a great obstacle is opposed. to 
this renovation; but, if they remain, new roots will be 
formed in proportion to their healthy action. The dan- 
ger to be feared is, that the perspiration of the leaves may 
be so great as toexhaust the system of its fluid contents 
faster than the roots can restore them, and in careless 
transplanting this may doubtless happen: in such cases it 
is certainly requisite that some part of the branches should 
be pruned away; but no more should be taken off than 
the exigency of the case obviously requires ; and, if the 
operation of transplanting has been well performed, there 
will -be no necessity whatever. In. the case of the 
transplanting of large trees, it is alleged that branches 
must be removed, in order to reduce the head, so that it 
may not be acted upon by the wind; but in general it is 
easy to prevent this action by artificial means. 

In the nurseries it is a universal practice to prune the 
roots of transplanted trees; in gardens, this is as seldom 
performed. Which is right? Ifa wounded or bruised 
root is allowed to remain upon.a transplanted tree, it is 
apt to decay, and this disease may spread to neighboring 
parts, which would otherwise be healthy ; to remove the 
wounded parts of roots is therefore desirable, But the 
case is different with healthy roots. We must remember 
that every healthy and unmutilated root which is removed 
is a loss of nutriment to the plant, and that too at atime 
when it is least able to spare it; and there cannot be any 
advantage in the removal. The nursery practice is pro- 
bably intended to render the operation of transplanting 
large numbers of plants less troublesome; and,as it is 
chiefly applied to seedlings and young plants with a su- 
perabundance of roots, the loss in their case is not so 
much felt. If performed at all, it should take place in the 
autumn, for at that time the roots, like the other parts.of 
a plant, are comparatively empty of fluid ; but, if deferred 
till the spring, then the roots are all distened with fluid, 
which has been collecting in them during winter, and eve- 
ry part taken away carries with it a portion of that nur- 
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ture which the plant had been laying up as the store upon 
‘which to commence its renewed growth. 

> Jemnst now be obvious that, although root-praning may 
be prejudicial in uansplanting trees, it may be of the great- 
est service to such established trees, as are too prone to 
produce branches and leaves, instead of flowers and fruit, 
In these cases the excessive vigor is at once stupped by 
removal of some of the strongest roots, and consequently 


is small, or the space from whith the bark has been taken 
off is considerable, it almost always operates in exerss ; a 
morbid state of eatly maturity is indueed,-and the fruit is 
worthless, 

“If this view of the effects ‘of partial docortication or 
ringing, be a jnst one, it follows that much of the suceess 
of the operation must be dependant upon the selection of 
proper seasons, and upon the mode of performing it being 


of a part of the superfiuous fwod to which their “rankness” | wett adapted to the object.of the: operator. If that be the 


* js owmg. The operation has been successfully perform- 
ed on the wall trees at Oulton, by Mr. Esrington, one of 
our best English gardeners, and by many others, and, | 
believe, has never proved an objectionable practice under 
judicious management. [ts effect is, pro /anto, to cut of 
the supply of food, and thus to arrest the rapid growth of 
the branches ; and the connexion between this and the 
production of fruit has already been explained. - {tis by 
pushing the root-pruning to excess that the Chinese ob- 
tain the curious dwarf trees which excite so much cariosi- 
ty in Europe. Mr. Livingston’s account of their practice 
js so instructive, and contains so much that an intelligent 
gardener may turn to account, that J think it worth repeat- 
ing here. : 

“When the dwarfing process is intended, the branch 
which had pushed radicles into the surrounding compo- 
sition in sufficient abundance, and for a sufficient length 
of time, is separated from. the tree, and planted ina shal- 
low earthenware flower-pot, of an oblong square shape ; 
it is sometimes made to rest upon a flat stone. The- pot 
is then filled with’ small pieces of alluvial clay, which 
in the neighborhood of Canton is broken into bits, of a- 
bout the size of common beans, being just sufficient to 
supply the seanty nourishment which the particular nature 
of the tree and the process require. ‘In addition toa eare- 
ful regulation of the quantity and quality of the earth, the 
quantity of water, and the management of the plants with 
respect to sun and shade, recourse is fiad to a great varie- 
ty of mechanical contrivances, to produce thedesired shape. 
The containing flower-pot is so narrow, that the root push- 
ing out towards the sides are pretty effectually cramped. 
Noradicle can descend; consequently it is only those 
which run towards the sides or upwards that can serve to 
convey nourishment properly, and it it easy to regulate 
those by cutting, burning, &c., so as to cramp the growth 
atpleasure' Every succeeding formation of leaves be- 
comes more and more stinted,—the buds and radicles be- 
come diminished in the same proportion,—till at length 
that balance between the routs and leaves is obtained 
which suits the character of the dwarf required. In some 
trees this is«accomplished, jn two or three years, but in 
others it requires at least twenty years.’ (Hort. Trans., 
iv. 229.) : 

We have still to consider that peculiar kind of pruning 
which is teachnically called ringing. This consists in 
removing froma branch one or more rings of bark, by 
which the return of sap from the extremities is obstruct- 
ed, and it is compelled toaccumulate above the ring. Mr. 
Knight explains the physiological nature of the operation 
so well, that I cannot do better than quote his words. 

“The true sap of treesis wholly generated in theirleaves, 
from which it descends through their bark to the extremi- 
ties of their roots, depositing in its course the matter 
which is successively added to the tree ; whilst whatever 

‘portion of such sap is not thus expended sinks into the 
alburnum, and joins the ascending current, fo which it 
communicates powers not possessed by the recently ab- 
sorbed fluid. When the course of the descending current 
is intercepted, that naturally stagnates and accumulates a- 
bove the decorticated space; whence itis repulsed and 
carried upwards, to be expended in an increased produc- 
tion of blossoms, and of fruit: and, consistently with these 
conclusions, I have found that part of the alburnum which 
is situated above the decorticated space to exceed in speci- 
fic gravity, very considerably, that which lies below it. 
The repulsion of the descending fluid, therefore, accounts, 
I conceive, satisfactorily, for the increased production of 
blossoms, and more rapid growth of the fruit upon the de- 
corticated branch : but there are cases which operate in 
promoting its more early maturity. The part of the 
branch which is below the decorticated space is ill sup- 
plied with nutriment, and ceases almost to grow; it in con- 
sequence operates less actively in impelling the ascending 
current of sap, which must also be impeded in its progress 
through the decorticated space. The parts which are a- 

\bove it must, therefore, be less abundantly supplied with 

‘ moisture ; and drought, in such cases, always operates ve- 

“ry powerfully in accelerating maturity. When the branch 


production of blossoms, or the means. of making the blos- 
some set more freely, the ring of bark should be taken off 
early ‘in the summer preceding the period at which blos- 
somes are required : but, if the enlargement and more early 
maturity of thé fruit be the objects, the operation should 
be delayed till the bark will. readily. part from the albur- 
num in the spring. The breath of the decorticated space 
must be adapted to the size of the branch ; but | have nev- 
er witnessed any except injurious effects, whenever the ex- 
periment had been made upon very small or very young 
branches, for such become debilitated and sickly, long be- 
fore the finitcan acquire a proper state of maturity.” 

The effects of ringing in altering the appearance of the 
fruit is very striking. Inthe Horticultural Transactions, 
iii. 367, the following cases are, reported :—Ina French 
crab, the fruit, by ringing, was increased to more than dou- 
ble the size, and the color of it was anuch brightened. In 
a Minshull crab the size was not inereased, butthe ap- 
pearance of the apple was so improved as to make it traly 
beautiful ; its colors, both red and yellow, were very bright. 
In the courtpendu apple the improvement was still more 
conspicuous, the colors being changed from green and dull 
red,to brilliant yellow and scarlet. Many others of a 
similar kind are to be found recorded in books on horticul- 
ture. Jt is, however, by no means alone to the matura- 
tion or production of fruit that this operation is applica- 
ble ; it will, of course, induce also the production of flow- 
ers, and it has occasionally been used for that purpose, 
as in the camellia. Jtis best performed in the early spring 
when the bark first separates freely from the wood. 

This operation has, however, the disadvantage of woun- 
ding a branch severely ; and, if performed extensively up- 
on a tree, it is very apt, if not to kill it, at least to render 
itineurably unhealthy ; for if the rings are not sufficiently 
wide to cut off all communication between the upper and 
lower lips of the wound they produce little effect,and if they 
are they are difficult'to heal. For these reasons the oper- 
ation is bat litle employed, other means being use instead. 
By some persons ligatures are made use of, and they would 
he preferable if they answered tha purpose of obstructing 
the sap to the same’extent as the abstraction of a ring of 
bark. In Malta, one of the objects of ringing, that of ad- 
vancing the maturation of the fruit, is practised upon the 
zinzibey, or jujube tree, by merely fixing in the fork of a 
“branch a very heavy stone, made fast with bandages; its 
weight forces the branches a little into a horizontal di- 
rection. and thus,independently of the pressure it exercises 
upon the parts it touches, obstructs the free circulation 
of the sap. 





Catves aMonc SHeer.—Some farmers who have kept 
calves among sheep, recommend this method as decidedly 
superior. We have tried it with success, and noticed a 
great improvement in calves, in a month or two after put 
with sheép, when the sheep and ealves were fed with hay 
only, the same as previously given to the calves. 

The digestive powers of young cattle are very strong, 
and well calculated to disposed of coarse fodder, and on 
such fodder it is generally allowed that they do the best. 
Whether the calves receive an advantage from the coarse 
fodder on which they mostly subsist when with the sheep, 
as the sheep readily pick out the finest, or the dung and 
stale of sheep dropped on the fodder has a good effect, we 
cannot tell. 

The orts of sheep are sometimes found to possess 
medicinal virtues for other stock. We once owned a 
sick horse, whose disorder seemed proof against other 
medicine, and by keeping him wholly oa sheep’s orts, 
which were mostly raked out of the manure, where they 
had laid fora month or two, and which. were readily 
eaten, a speedy cure was produced. We knew not enough 
of horseology to determine what the disorder was. It 
was atlended with a severe cough, loss of appetite, lean- 
ness and general debility. 

‘It has been stated, and by our observation confirmed, 
that calves thatrun with sheep are never infested with 
lice, and not liable to disorders ; and this method of tak- 





ing care of them is very convenient, as they may be kept 
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in a yard with the sheep, separate from the other cat 
and watered in the morning hel:-re 1 ser ciated 
oly which are liable to sisiurb or injure them, : 
me the 
b he calves 


stronger cattle are livused early in the evening, 
may again go to the water in peuce and ‘ateuye . 

When calves rin with sheep, it may be well toda 
them up part of the time im the Jatter part of the winter 
or in ihe spring, else they will be more dillieult.to a 
the second winter, if nat accustomed to confinement, and 
frequent handling to them the first winter. 

We have never known the practice of keeping calves 
among sheep to be pursued extensively, therefore:we re- 
commend it for experiment, as it is highly approved of by 
all who have tried it, as far as our information extends. 
— try this way and report fo us the result.—Farmerg? 

urnal. i Sot iki 





Causes or THE Decay or Turnirs.—The following - 
is submitted to the opinion of all tat are interested im 
the inquiry made in the first number of the present 
volume of the New Genesee Farmer, which is’ for the 
cause of the decay of ruta bagu turnips. 2 wh tae 

I have come tothe conclusion that early sowitg ip 
warm seasons, will lead to the true cause. When turnips 
are forward in the season, they fail for want of sufficient 
moisture during the extreme warm and ‘dry weather, 
which affects the heart or centre of the wrnip, and com- 
mences the decay, which first appears by the top. turning 
yellow when the outside appears sound and healthy. 
This effect is produced on large wraips, when small ones 
will escape, Another cause may sometimes be observed. 
After the turnip is nearly matured, wet weather will pro- 
duce a new life, and cause them to erack open, and during 
warm weather, water standing in the crevice will cause 
the decay. 

limay be well to state, that the turnip and cabbage 
tribes flourish best in a climate something cooler than 
the summer in this section, and that warm, dry weather 
is equally injurious to both. Therefore, the timie of sow- 
ing should be delayed as long as possible, and have them 
mature before the winter too nearly approaches, unless 
some is wanted for early use.—Genesee Far. : 





Cror or Corn-Statxs.—Permit me to mention an 
experiment made by myself at Washington, on the subject 
of fodder.—Noticing the statement made in the French 
perigdicals, that the stalks of corn (maize) cortained one 
half as much saccharine matter as cane, and knowing that 
my ancestors made their molasses during the revolutionary 
war from these stalks, [ sowed four anda half. bushels of 
common, corn, broadcast, and harrowed in the . same. 
This labor was easily performed by a single man with a 
team (including the plowing) in'a day. Having soaked 
the corn in saltpetre water, it took # rapid start, overtopp- 
ed the weeds, and covered the ground with a forest of 
stalks. When fairly tasselled, | cut the same, which I 
fed to cattle, horses and hogs, both green and dry, If 
fed to swine after being cured, it was cut and fermented 
with chop or bran. Being anxious te ascertain the quan- 
tity, | measured a few square feet of the stoutest. | found 
I had 6 Ibs. of green fodder per square foot; this may not 
seem incredible, and it is probably less than what would 
grow in rich landsat the West; if, however, we consider 
there are 43,560 square feet in an acres; we shall obtain 
217,800 Ibs., equal to 108} tons of green fodder! 

1 cut the first crop the early part of July, and plowed 
and sowed the same land again, and took a second crop 
two thirds as large, and even tried a third on the same 
land, but it did not reach over ten inches before the frost 
seized it. Persons who have only aysmall patch of ground 
may try this experiment to advantage, and fill their barns 
with fodder. : 

In curing stalks, it is recommended to place the small 
end upon the ground, with the butts upward, to guard a- 
gainst the absorption of moisture from the wet ground. 
Whoever will try the experiment of eutting flowers. and 
putting some on damp flanel, or into water, and hanging 
up others in the sun, will see the advantage of curing 
fodder in the way I have mentioned. Should any fear 
the pant wens not stand--upon ‘the ‘small’ end,.a few 
rows could be left to support. the remainder-Hon. H. 
L. Ellsworth. 4 \ gS “a 
; . Hiv 
Herds Grass, will do pretty well on most soils, but its 
favorite location is low, flat, marshy land, and itis extel- 
lent to sow in washes and dreans to prevent injury. from 
freshets. ETS 
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ghiien Me , Worse. vor, January, , 
i Before we eommience the labors of the month, and con- 
those of the present year, we might as 
‘well take rs retrospective view of the operations on the 
farm during the past one, We cannot.so far as the past 
“$= concesed, make amends for any error of judgment we 
salty “have commited, nor repair injuries resulting from 
‘omissions in ihe performance of duty—these are beyond 
yavr.control, being engulphed in the abyss of time. But 
still it is: profitable to look back wpon these very errors 
d omissions, a8 they serve as beacon lights, to warn the 
serving mind of the dangers which have surrounded 
im, and points,as does the index to the traveller, with 
certainty, to the road by which, in future, he may avoid 
them. Experience, after all which may be said, is the 
‘great teacher to which we should look for lessons of 
wisdom, the one which if consulted ima true spirit, will 
never fail of imparting to us the means of improving our 
‘condition. The general, commarding armies, seeks 
‘knowledge from, and gains advantages by, the very er- 
rors of his antagonist, and turns his faults to account ; and 
30, indeed, it may be said is the case in all the various 
avocations of life. We recollect to have heard an emi- 
nent advocate, after having gained an important trial, de- 
“Glare, that he had defended his client’s interests on grounds 
the very opposite to those he had intended when he came 
into. court, and that he had been induced to that course 
by the weak points left exposed by hisantagonist. But 
we need not enter the arena of professions to find exam- 
ples; for the broad theatre of life—the history of the 
.world—are full of them, all going to show the tenable- 
ness of the position we have assumed—that, by a proper 
‘application of the knowledge thus obtained, we may con- 
vert our errors and mistakes into sources of benefit. This 
can only be done by a scrutinizing inspection, by the 
farmer, of his operations of past years, and an aveidance 
of such practices of culture as proved by their results to 
“have been ofan injurious tendency. , To be able to do this 
effectuallyevery husbandman should keep a regular record 
~of all: his operations, in which he should note the kind, 
‘quality and quantity of manure applied, manner of pre- 
" pating his land, time of sowing or planting any particu- 
Jar crop, the. period of its coming up, the times, number 
and: mode of working, together with such observations as 
swight'be suggested to his mind, in the progress of its 
‘maturing its seed or roots. And intimately connected 
« with these duties, is another of no slight importance—we 
-gean the keeping a daily record of the weather. With 
‘guth facts before him, the intelligent agriculturist would, 
by analysis and comparison, be able to pursue a system of 
enlightened husbandry, and escape those countless mis- 
chaps whieh now, unaided by such lights, beset his track- 
way, and render his.vocation one of precarious results. We 
could wish to pursue these reflections much farther, but 
‘our paper admonishes us, that it is time to leave the past 
and turn to the future labors. 
Heer cster Ow vue Farm. 
“fo the mind het disciplined by years of laborious de- 
eae it would be readily conceived that 
todo, now that hoary frost has, as it 
spossp Duubstapin bowels of the earth—but the prac- 
ms o from experience, that all who think thus, 
Wegaren kpowledge of the contin- 
which. daily require attention. 
y be weeks at a time, at this season, 
9d arth defies the skill of the plough- 
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Sisted, except it be met ina spirit,of compliance. If we 
should be asked what ean be done, we would say, uuch, 
and shall begin with 

Winter Ploughing.—There are many open spells du- 
ring winter when the ground may be broken up; it 
should, therefore, be the business of all. to be in a state of 
readiness to avail themselves of all sach occasions, come 
when they may, as such intervals are few and of short du- 
ration. Those who may have’ fields infested with gar- 
lic, should never let such an occasion pass by unim- 
proved, as it is well. known, that there is no means so ef- 
fectual as winter ploughing in the destruction of this an- 
noying pest. If it were possible to triplicate this opera- 
tion, and thus secure its roots t6 a longer course of ex- 
posure to frosts, and the consequent alternations of freez- 
ing and thawing, a very confident hope might be enter- 
tained of its eradication. Independent, however, of the 
good thus to result from the cleanliness of the succeed- 
ing crop, the benefit which the soil itself, if a stiff one, 
would receive from the meliorating influence of frost, 
would be worth twice the cost of the ploughing. 

Grain Fields—Wheat and Rye fields should be care- 
fally examined every few weeks, and wherever any ob- 
struction may be found in the water-furroughs they should 
be removed, as it is all important to keep the young 
plants dry at this season of the year. 

Fencing and Timber.—Among the duties which you 
should make it a point of honor to perform, are those of 
preparing during this and the ensuing month, all the 
posts, rails, and timber of every description, which you 
may require during the ensuing spring, summer and au- 
tumn. Therefore if you have not already commenced 
this good work, begin it at once, and when you shall 
have prepared all that you may need, haul it where you 
intend to use it. By so doing you will save yourself that 
much time in the spring, when a dozen other duties will 
be pressing their claims upon you. 

Fences.—If you have not already done so, make a 
thorough examination of every fence upon your farm; 
do so forthwith, and make the proper arrangements for 
their complete repair as early in the spring as you can 
execute such work. 

Bars and Gates.—Substitute every pair of bars upon 
your farm by a good substantial gate, one that will shut 
and fasten itself, and thus secure yourself against the 
negligence of slaves and others. Gates besides being 
more sightly, are more secure than bars. 


Fire Wood.—If you have not already anticipated us, 
have a full supply of fire wood hauled in for the use of 
the dwelling and quarters, without further delay, as you 
may rest assured, that it is always best to have whatever 
is necessary, done at the earliest possible moment, and we 
need not add, that a full and convenient supply of winter 
fuel is among the most necessary wants of life, for every 
descendant of Adam acknowledges, in gratitude, to the 
comfurt—nay, luxury of a good warm fire of a dreary 
winter’s day, when the keen and eager air draws tears 
from the eyes, and form them into icicles ere they find 
their way to the earth. 

Stabling and sheds for Stock.—V you have not already 
provided yourself with comfortable accommodations for 
all your stock, let us in a spirit of pure humanity ask you 
todo so. With a willing mind and well directed energy, 
you may ina few days, or weeks, procure in your woods 
all the necessary materials for erecting them—and if 
your manager be what he ought to be, by his direction, 
your hands may be made to put them up, without your 
incurring the expense of employing carpenters. - By pro- 
viding comfortable quarters for your stock, less feed will 
answer. But if this were not so, that nobler virtue, hu- 
manity, should urge you to the measure, for surely no 
one imbued with the ordinary sympathies of our nature, 


can repose in peaceful slumbers, while the,animals enti- 
tled to his protection are reminding him, by their piteous 


moans, that they are exposed to the merciless pelting of 
the raging storm. 

The Horses.—T his noble animal, which contributes so 
much to the pleasure and the comforts of man, and td 
which, so much of his profits are owing, is entitled at 
this inclement season to the kindliest treatment. [1 is 
not sufficient for his wants, that he should have doled 
outto him at certain intervals of the day certain quanti- 
ties of food. Hay, fodder, corn, oats, chops, or meal, 
when given in sufficient quantities, are to be sure, compe- 
tent to sustain the wants of his existence ; but one so gen- 
erous in his endurance of toil—so faithful to his trusts, 
is entitled, by every consideration of justice and humani- 
ty, to a large portion of the comforts, as well as the ne- 
cessaries of life. Besides provender, he should be pro- 
vided with warm stabling and bedding, and receive twice 
a day, at least, a good currying, or carding, and be well 
rubbed down with a whisp of straw. These latter atten- 
tions, though they neither constitute food nor allay hun- 
ger nor thirst, are almost as essential to his comfort and 
health as food. 

Grain in the Siraw.—lf you have not already gotten 
out your grain, it is time, full time, that you had set about 
doing it, therefore, as soon as you have read this, take 
measures toset all your disposable force to thrashing it 
out. For besides placing you in a posture to take advan- 
tage of the market, a thing at all times desirable, it will 
be so much work off of your hands, and enable you to 
direct you attention to something else.important to be 
done. And as you get out your straw, have it carefully 
packed away and salted, so that it may make the more 
grateful provender, and thus not only be more readily eat- 
en by your cattle,but contribute the more largely to their 
sustenance. 

Milch *Cows.—When we consider how universal is 
the passion in man for good butter, cream and milk, and 
into how many of his luxuries these substances enter— 
when we reflect that without the contributions which are 
daily made from the lacteals of these nodle creatures, how 
tasteless would be many of the dishes which add so 
much to the pleasures of the table—we say, when we 
reflect upon these things, our mind is filled with wonder 
at the cold and grudging manner in which they are repaid 
for the manifold comforts and blessings they are instru- 
mental in conferring upon man! But we fear, we may 
wonder on to the end of the chapter, without producing 
a reform in a custom so much more honored in the breach 
than in the observance; for unless we have read humans 
nature to but little purpose,—“man, whose inhumanity 
to man,” in the language of Burns, “makes countless thou- 
sands mourn,” will be slow in recognizing the claims 
which humanity have woven around his heart in behalf of 
the poor cow, whose appeals can only be made as are 
those of the mute, by signs and looks that speak not, 
though they be as eloquent indices of suffering as are 
those which find utterance in the most thrilling phrase of 
the tongue. But as it may be useless to appeal to human 
sympathy, we will attack another chord, and see if we 
cannot, through that medium, find our way to the hearts 
of our reader. In the name of interest—self interest, 
then, we ask that the milch cow be well provided for, 
as it must be evident to all, that onless they are sheltered 
from the weather in a warm stable or shed, are kept 
clean and well bedded, and fed with succulent nourish- 
ing food, it is folly to expect them to retain theie milk- 
yielding capacity. How can any rational being count 
upon a cow secreting milk, when her daily meal is dry 
straw, or some otlier coarse food, and her only covering 


the broad arch of heaven, and this too, in a temperature 
that would freeze any one in the shape of humanity ? He, 
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deep measure. of milk, has faith enough to “call angels 
from the vasty deep” with the expectation of their. com- 
jog: We, therefore, say to one and all,” if you expect 
your milch cows, in winter, to yield you profit, you must 
give them nourishing food and warm quarters. . Take 
good care of them, and they. will,pay. you in an inter- 
est more than compound. 

Oxen and Young Cattle.—If you expect the one to 
labor faithfully, or the other to do eredit to your breed- 
ing, you must feed and lodge them, well, 

~ Sheep.—These animals to thrive and do well, require 
warm dry sheds, good feed, water and salt,and tar. 

Watering and Salting Stock—Thrice a day all your 
stock should have fresh water, and as often during the 
week they should be salted. Where practicable, it is best 
to give them their water in their yards. Every fold should 
be provided with a trough, in which, at all times, there 
should be kept a mixture of tar and salt, in equal propor- 
tions. Such precaution would be better than medicine, 
as it would be preventive of disease. 

In-pig Sows, and Store Pigs.—Those animals should 
be‘ provided with tight, warm, well littered pens, which 
ahould be cleaned once a week. Their food should be 
rich slops, composed of roots and meal. If you desire 
to have good hogs, recollect that cleanliness and plenty 
are no mean agents in the mystery of hog-growth,and that 
no starveling, whether supported by two, or four legs, 
ever yet arrived at a giant’s height, or assumed the port 
of an alderman. Meal must be exchanged for size and 
weight. 

Posts.—Whatever posts you may need next spring, 
should be morticed this winter, and the best time for such 
work, is of wet days, when the hands cannot work out in 
the weather. 

Implements and Tools of all kinds must be carefully 
examined, and such as require it should be repaired, in 
order that, when needed, they may be ready. 

Gearing of every description should be cleaned, oiled 
or greased, and put carefully away. 

As little, if any work can bedone this month, in the 
Kitchen Garden, we will content otrself by observing 
that the gardener should occupy his time in procuring 
pea sticks and bean poles, and in pruning such of the 
hardy shrubs as may require it. Jt may be well, how- 
ever, to remark, thatin all such gardens where there may 
be hot-beds, the sowing of cabbage plants and small sal- 
lading of all kinds may be carried on with advantage. Ma- 
nure too, may be wheeled on to the beds, where it may 
be wanted in the spring. Such anticipations of labor are 
always judicious, and tend to economise time, a thing 
that cannot be too highly appreciated. All the tools and 
implements of gardening, should undergo a thorough in- 
spection; such as may need it should be repaired, and 
sharpened, as nothing facilitates work more than good 
implements. 

When you shall have read this, and digested its con- 
tents, recollect that, as the present isa holiday, the-young 
ones look for those indulgencies: which carry so much in- 
nocent delight to the heat, and that if one would be hap- 
py himself, he must make those around him happy also. 





ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 
OrERATION AND Errect op Manures—Aprr.ication 
AND QUANTITY. 

Wecomply with cheerfulness with the request of our 
esteemed correspondent, to give him our views upon cer- 
tain questions connected with agriculture, which he has 
done us the honor of propounding. Butthough we do 

.g0 with cheerfulness, our compliance is-not without em- 
barrassment, as we are {ree to confess the field he has o- 
“pened: to our view, is of so vast a range that'we’ fear we 
shall not be able to cover the whole ground, or to acquit 
ourself in a way that will prove satisfactory to him or to 


| range of his investigations. 





us, Upon the. very first question, | volume might be writ 
ten, and still leave much untold; for i it as key 

For statements to show the operation and effect of the 
different kinds of manure, on the particular soils of each 
county in the State.] 

In the first place, no such information, as is indicated 
by the above i inquiry, have ever been, collected officially 
or individually, in this state. Important.as have been the 
labors of the State Geologist, the information here sought, 
does not appear by his Reports to have come within the 
We shall, therefore, for the 
want of the required geological knowledge, be compell- 
ed to.limit our remarks to the “operation and effect of 
different kinds of manure on particular soils,” without 
attempting to give the latter “a local habitation ;” nerdo 
we deem it at all important to be ablé to have done so. 
We areall aware that most of the lands now in: cultiva- 
tion in this state, were originally fertile—some, to be 
sure, more so than others; but all sufficiently.so, to de- 
serve the appellation of fruitfulness. We know too, that, 
in the’process of cultivation, much of it have become 
greatly deteriorated in its productive eharacter, and some 


as the term goes—entirely worn out, Now then, there} 


must have been a cause for this change in condition, and 
the question arises, what is it? As we view the matter, 
the causes are various, but not such as to defy remedies. 
Let us here attempt to enumerate one of two of them. 
Improvident cropping, that is, subjecting the soil to the 
yearly task of producing crops, for a long continued se- 
ries of years, without returning to it,in the shape of ma- 
nure, but little, ifany thing to supply those periodical ab- 
stractions of food by the plants grown upon it. Howev- 
er much food, growing plants may derive from rain, from 
dew, and from the atmosphere, we believe that a very 
large portion is extracted from the earth, enters into and 
forms a component part of the grain, or whatsoever other 
product, may be grown upon it. The earth is like the 
money of an individual deposited in bank: if the owner 
continues to check without depositing, he will, by and by, 
find that there is nothing left to check upon, and that for- 
ther drafis will be unavailing, and so it is with the own- 
er of a farm, if he porsues the plan of taking all out and 
putting nothing in, exhaustion is the consequence’: ano- 
ther cause is improper rotation, or no rotation at all. The 
experience of years have taught us, that, even under a sys- 
tem of liberal manuring, a change of the article grown is 
indispensable to successful culture: that land. which 
brings out a good crop of any kind of grain one year, 
would, if the same grain were planted in it, the succeed- 
ing one produce an’ indifferent crop, whereas had anoth- 
er species of grain been planted therein, even though it 
required soil of equal strength, a different result would 
have taken place. From these facts it would seem that 
plants like the human palate, delight in change. 

We have before premised that we were deficient in the 
information with respect to the particular soils of each 
county in this state, and must, therefore, speak of soils 
in classes, in connexion with the effect of different kinds 
of manure upon them. Calcareous Clays. Wherever 
there may be a clayey soil, wherein calcareous matter is 
known to be present, if it be infertile, the cause may be 
imputed to a want of vegetable or aniinal manure, and 
that should be applied. But it may so happen, that in 
what is called limestone lands, that is, where the soil un- 
der culture may be superincumbent upon:a bed of lime- 
stone, that, through a long continuous course of cultiva- 
tion, the supply of calcareous matter may have become so 
far exhausted, as to require being replenished. In which 
case reason would indicate,that lime should be. applied. 
By the analyses of tlle chemists: we know, that lime.en- 
ters'intoj-arid forms a part of, all the vegetable produc- 
tions of man. From the same source we’ kiiow ‘that’ the 
same substance in greater, or lesser quantities have: been 
detected in most, if mot all,.of the fertile soils hitherto sub- 
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manures, lone their effeet after afew years ,and why ?| ” 
cause by the process of decomposition, that these. sub- 


stances had been converted into the food _of plants and,ex- 
tracted from the soil by them ; she food, when so prepar- 
ed, forming a portion of the vegetable body produced Ly 
the laud. If then, this be the fact, why is it not as rea 
sonable ta ‘presume, that the mineral body also, which 
equally enters. into the growing plants, should | require to 
be replenished, when from the same cause the earth ber 
comes deprived of it ? 

Other Clay Soils—There are dleye-nct: réoting upon 
beds of limestone, or marl, that may be deficient im that 
portion of calcareotis matter necessary to the healthful 
support of vegetable life, and the maturation of seed. 
Wherever this may be the case, lime, .in. some of, its 
forms, muet be supplied before a healthiul action can 
take place. And while that is being applied, the safer 
course is to give to the soil a dressing of animal or vege- 
table manure. [tis contended by some, that lime is not 
of itself a manure; that.its peculiar action is that of a 
stimulant ; that it assists the decomposition of other sub- 
stances, prs thus prepares the food of plants: Bat the 
more we look at the facts developed the last few years, 
the more are we inclined to adopt the opinion, that lime, 
besides being a preparer of manure, is manure of itself, 
If not, why is it found.to be part and parcel of almost e- 
very vegetable production? Chemists tell us, that lime, 
besides correcting the acids of the earth, assimilates with 
the decomposing vegetable matter’ it finds in it, ahd gives 
it out gradually to the growing plants; thus not only pre- 
venting injury from excess of feeding by the plants, bat 
continuing the action of such manures for a much leng- 
er period. We believe this latter‘assertiony beednseé, in 
our experience, we have’ seen facts corroborative of its 
truth. But in believing this, we see no reagon to re- 
nounce our faith in the nutritive qualities we are disposed 
to concede to it. We have noticed the action of lime.up- 
on every description of soil ; from the stiff, adhesive clay, 
to the almost floating sand, and we. have ever seen >it 
fail in its meliorating influences, whenever it had been 
properly applied, and sustained by congenial auxiliary 
manures. It will render a stiff clay friable, and impart | a 
favorable degree of adhesiveness to sands ; improve. the 
character of gravels, and impart to loams, where there 
are vegetable matter present to receive the action of ds- 
similation and decomposition, the utmost degree of ferti- 
lization. 

On low wet clay lands, we would not apply it before 
draining them; but after having subjected such lands to . 
that operation, we would apply it, and with the: -certainiy 
of being paid for our outlay. We have never yet #eeniit 
applied on such lands without witnessing the best re- 
sults, both in product and texture. 

On Meadows, be the soil what it may, if drained | and 
laid dry, its beneficial effects are unquestionable,, ‘These 





‘it is sure to find vegetable matter to consort with} and 


there it never fails to work mii 

On Sands, Gravels and Loam, its utility’ fs “equa 
apparent, provided the fields of its setion are such as; 
call its powers: into effective and: full, operation-—-man 
without huaran society to mingte withand challenge: the 
exercise of the impulses of his heart, wodbd,in tine; bese 
his love of social intercourse, and'¥0'it oes ) 
you desire it to effect the greatest amount o Food of 


which, it is.susceptible, you must throw. it into. compan- 
ee with: palin mye thus elicit its power of 
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The q of each kind of manure ne- 
re "hedeially, and the kind best adapted 
'o we have spoken pretty fully upon this branch of our 
respondetit’s inquiries, ih our two last numbers, under 

head of “Conipost Manures,” the necessity for extend- 
ed tematks here, is not so necessary as it would other- 
‘wise be ; a few additional observations, however, may be. 


erprennn te. 

._As to the quantity ofeach kind of manure necessa- 
ry to act beneficially.; On clays not exhausted, where 
lime may be necessary, a hundred bushels to the acre 
should be applied. 

On clays, whose fertility may have been exhausted by 
over-cropping, or from any other cause—or which may 
‘never have been fertile—from 40 to 50 bushels to the a- 
ere will be found to be enough for the first application, a 
dose of the same quantity to be repeated, after such land 
may have. been carried through a course of rotation of 


2 On loams in good heart, a hundred bushe]s of lime 
may be applied not only in safety, but with decided advan- 


a exhausted loams, frem 40 to 50 bushels to the acre 
‘is enough ; to be repeated as above directed for infertile 
-elays. 

On: sands and gravels, we think that 50 bushels is 
‘enough lime to the acre ; to be repeated under the same 
circumstances as above. 

“4. Of barn-yard or stable manure, or composts, whether 
to be applied to clays, loams, gravels or sands, it is our 
opinion, that less than 20 double herse cart loads, of the 
capacity of 40 bushels each, should not be applied. To 
be sure, from 10 to- 14 would ted/ ; but then, we question 
“much, whether one acre with 20 loads, would not produce 
“as much as two mapured With half that quantity to the a- 
“ére. “iso, economy would suggest the propriety of giv- 
-ing the larger dose, because, half the labor would be thus 
saved. 


aot 
<-&On alllands which naturally lay dry, or which have 
_been..made so, plamed in corn, or set to clover, we would 
sow a bushel CW eon to the acre. 
[ Thirdly. M de" of applying the different kinds of ma- 
“nore. n ode ubeineaane: 
3. Lime and Plaster should be sown on the surface. 
2, Bern-yard, pape and compost manures, should be 
_spread, broadcast, and ploughed in to the depth of 3 inch- 
_ 8, in stiff lands, and say 4 inches in light soils. 
hie, however, is a disputable question, and the opin- 
“Win seenis to be gaining strength and friends, that all such 
/tmantres will prove most beneficial when applied as a top- 
odressing: This opinion is entertained by gentlemen of 
: wexperience and judgment; but we deem it due to 
to say, that we have not yet seen any thing in the 
of iperenenim to shake our belief in the opposite 
“I the food of plants is, in part, received in a 
us form, and we believe it is, much of this portion 
f sustenance will escape, if the manure be left on 
cathe surface, subject to the drying of the sun and atmos- 
_phere, nor will a little of its virtues be washed away, and 
consequently lost by the rains. But as we are open to 
m we shall hold ourself prepared to profit by the 
The quantity, say, what number of 1, 2, 3- 
or what number of 2 or 4 horse wagons 


y" "Whether manure should be ploughed under, 


the proper de : 
our ¢ pondent will perceive, we 
above, Being connected with those under 
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F We would respectfully ask that some Florist, compe* 
tent tothe task, would furnish our correspondent with 
the information sought for in the subjoined communica- 
tion: bling 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. , 

Sir :—Your paper containing a flower department, it 
is deemed unnecessary to offer an apology for making the 
following enquiry on the subject. Earnestly wishing to 
procure information, | will endeavour to describe a disease 
which has attacked some. valuable roses that were brought 
into the house for preservation through the winter. 

The plants were taken in, in November 1840, in fine 
health, and kept in a room heated by a wood fire, to the 
usual degree necessary to the comfort of a sitting room. 
In a month, one began to assume a mouldy appearance, 
the leaves, stems and buds looking whitish and slowly 
withering, not turning brown or falling off, but rather 
looking damp and blighted, and going from stem to stem, 
until the whale plant was affected, and tho’ constantly 
putting forth fresh leaves, they soon showed the mildew, 
and withered like the last. They hal air and water, but 
nothing arrested the disease. When spring came they 
were planted ont, but the warmsun had no effect on them, 
and at last, in July, a healthy shoot putting up from the 
roots, the old wood was all cut away, thus losing the 
growth of several years,—before the winter was over 
nearly all the roses in the room were similarly affected. 
This winter.again, some of the same and new plants were 
brought in, and placed ina room without fire, with a 
southern exposure, the thermometer never below 38 deg. 
and they already begin to show the same disease. 

It is hoped if any one can tell the cause of this, or the 
remedy, they will do so,and confer a favor on one who 
has little knowledge or experience, and would be thankful 
for any information or suggestion on the subject. 

Also, | would ask what means can be resorted to, to rid 
roses of the green insect that infests them, other than clean- 
ing them by the hand, which is tedious, and to which it 
is supposed those having a great number of plants could 
scarcely resort. 

The plants mentioned were carefully examined, it being 
thought the disease might procced from this cause, but 
none could be diseovered; they had some of the above 
kind on them, but the blight certainly was not produced 
by them, as other roses had more which were perfectly 
héalthy. “J 2% : 


‘ 





From the Northern Light. 
Horses anp CaTTLE.—BY WM. H. SOTHAM. 

I purpose to to show the value of the English cart- 
horse. If 1 am not mistaken, the origin of this breed is to be 
traced to Flanders, from whence it was imported to 
England, and there crossed with descendants of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian, producing the different kinds of horses 
that now exist there, and deriving their names from.their 
breeders or the country in which they were bred. 

The Flemish mare is a large, thick, sturdy, short-legg- 
ed, compact, tame-spirited animal, destined for heavy, 
slow business. Put her to the traces and she will try 
their value—she will draw at “a standing pull” many 
times in succession, always ready at the smack of the 
whip to do her best. 

All readers of the turf know the origin of Godolphin, 
and are aware of his spirit and speed. It is allowed by 
almost all sporting men that he is the foundation of the 
best runners. Many speak of the “black mare,” and | 
know there have been several winners from her descent, 
and that they have proved in some instances excellent 
four mile horses, and repeat. Now I make the assertion 
chat “the black mare” is a descendant from the Flemish 
mare. Should it not be so, 1 should like to see it dis- 
proved. ‘ 

But without reference to the origin of either, or quota- 
tions from other writers, I will endeavor to state my own 
observation and experience. 

For instance : I have seen a breeder select, say six cart- 
mares of the same color, small heads, long necks, high 
withers, short backs, round quarters, heavy legs, but light 
of hair, to cross with the best four-mile horse, for the 
purpose of breeding carriage horses, thinking by this 
means to obtain the exact stamp and color to match. But 
mark his disappointment. The first mare produces a 
large cart-horse, similar to the mare; the second a lighter, 
commonly called a plough-horse, or suffolk; the third a 
carriage-horse ; the fourth a stager; the fifth a roadster; 





.jand the sixth a mongtel hunter. One of these would be 
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| left entire, whose offspring would ‘be more uncertain. 


“There ate some rare instances, that a mare from this cross 
will.breed a whole family of equal goodness, but breed 
again from the family and the uncertainty still remains. 
How this is to be accounted for will take a wiser head 
than mine to explain; but 1 see plainly there is more cer- 
tainty in producing a similar animal, to the sire or dam, 
when the pure blvod on each side is observed. And { 
have-also noticed that there is more dependance to. be 
placed on a breeding mare the nearer she approaches 
pure blood. | will state a circumstance that came under 
my own practice. My father kept from one to three 
brood mares. They were generally hairy-legged animals. 
To remedy this evil, he put them to the “Suffolk,” a horse 
of medium bone and free from long hair, and the result 
from one mare was remarkable: the first colt was acom- 
plete cob; and the second amare resembling her dam. 
The third a mare, but of different style form either; her 
appearance denoted a hunter, and when a yearling I cut 
off her tail to prepare het for that purpose; and at five 
years old she showed as well in the field as the best. I 
trained her to fencing when young, and she could clear a 
hedge and ditch or gate equal to any. Her speed was a- 
hove mediocrity; when with the “Harriers” (a pack of 
hounds with which the farmers train their young horses 
fur sale) she could keep as near to their tails as necessary, 
but when brought to the fox hounds to try her. value, 
her proof was low. When she entered the meeting field 
her spirit was high, her appearance grand, her head and 
tail up; she champed her bits, and seemed eager fora 
gallop. The challenge of the first hound cheered her ; 
she reighed and listened, (good symptoms in a young 
hunter,) and for the first two or three miles she pulled 
hard, almost carried my weight in her mouth, and for 
this distance a better hunter never was saddled; but after 
this a stale fallow would throw her in the rear; while 
crossing it she would sob and hang-heavy in hand. Here 
her sire and dam were at fault? the plough was intended 
for their progeny. and the furrowed ground seemed to 
call her to her right station; but I pressed her onward, 
out of sight of hounds, and almost out of hearing of their 
musical notes ; a few struggles, and at intervals the shrill 
voice from the “whippers-ins’” view holloo directed 
my course, anc J arrived in the death field in time to seek 
fora “fresh fox.” But matk the contrast: no hound 
could cheer her; her head and tail weredown; and my 
chance for sale or sport was over. She proved a mongrel; 
my neighbors, who had better bred ones, laughed, and [ 
could see posijively the different grades, had I not known 
their pedigrees. ‘The nearer relations to the race listened 
for a second challenge,and were equally ready for a second 
run, while those more closely allied to the Flemish fami- 
ly were out of place: they looked like ignorant dandies 
in good sociely—had better been kept at home, though 
these horses made excellent leaders and wheelers, and 
some as high as “gentlemen’s carriages.” It takes all 
kinds of men to make a world, and those men want all 
kinds of horses for their use: therefore between the 
cart-horse and the racer, we can breed such as to suit all. 

Though there is the same uncertainty in breeding cat- 
tle, there are not so many purposes for which they can be 
used: the shambles is the destiny of all, and should be 
the first consideration of the breeder; the milking qualifi- 
cations have been rated more highly than consistent, and 
the quality of beef neglected. 

Without any intentional design of depreciating the 
Short Horns, | will make a few remarks on the breeding 
of that race. Jt has been for some time past a subject of 
deep study with me, to discover the reason of so: much 
irregularity in this breed. I have seen most of the best 
herds in England, and many of those in this country, either 
on their way to their owners or at their farms, and have 
found them differ as widely as if no relation existed. [ 
have seen a cow with as much beauty, symmetry and 
weight as an animal could possess, and an excellent 
milker; her own sister standing by, nearly equal to her 
in appearance, a very inferior milker; and another own 
sister, in the same herd, of such ordinary shape that a 
breeder would consider too inferior to be handled. And 
I have seen bulls sent to this country at very high prices 
from a noted breeder in England, far below in value to 
numbers that are bred here of herd book pedigrees ; and 
according to the doctrine laid down by Short Horn breed- 
ers an animal cannotbe «leemed pure unless traced throu 
the “Herd Book” to “Hubback.” Now, what was he? 
An animal whose sire was never known; his dam met 





him on the highway. Therefore his descendants must 
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be a made-up breed, which is the only way { can account 
for thé unevenness. Though these are facts, they ate 
not written for depreciation, for 1 still say the best kintls 
of Short Horns (which Mr. Bates says ‘are only a few?) 
arean excellent breed of cattle, but the difficulty is to 
keep their progeny up to that excellence. Puta Short 
Horn bull to a different breed, and you get all ‘sorts and 
sizes. This | know from experience. 

It is not so with the Herefords, Devons or Scots. There 


‘ js more dependance in either, according tomy knowledge 


and that of many’ of my friends, whose’ opinions { have 
often tested with success; and Jam not yet satisfied 
whether the Durhams. do not owe their origin to the 
Hereford or Devon cow and the polled Scoteh bull. 
The idea seems as plausible to me as any thing I ‘have 
read on the subject, Puta Hereford or Devon bull to 
any other breed, and they preduce a family likeness. 
Whetler this is from being aborigines remains to be 
proved. 

Cross the Sovth Down ram with the long wool ewes, 
and the first time you obtain some beautiful sheep thoagh 
unequal in size. Continue a pure blood ram,and you 
can nearly run the blood of the long wool out; but put a 
half blood ram, and you getall kinds of sheep. You may 
call some South Downs, others Hampshires, Cotswolds, 
Lincolas, Bakewells, or any name you please; but you 
can never make a profitable animal afier the first cross, 
which does well. Where plenty ofewes can be obtained, 
the lambs fatten early for market, when the ewes are fed 
the same season at turnips, and the fat wethers are as 
saleable as any. 

As regards hogs, I know not what to say, for my ob- 
servation on that subject has not been so close. Though 
Ithink one part of the litter will favor the boar and the 
other the sow. Tnis business | will leave to Mr. A. B. 
Allen to explain, who professes to thoroughly understand 
it. Although his assertion is so positive, | cannot yet be- 
lieve but there are good Berkshires of all colors. How- 
ever, I am willing to test a spotted Berkshire sow about 
half and half against any thing he has imported, or ever 
will import, for $50. 

1 will alsoshow a Short Horn heifer and bull calf 
against any thing he has imported, or will import, from 
the “one breeder” he mentions, $50, to be shown at the 
next fair, or the one following; allowing him time to 
procure “the best.” ‘The winning money to be paid over 
to the State Society for premiums for the best breeders of 
bulls that-are exhibited of any breed. 1 do not do this 
out of bravado. I do: it in- justice to | atf other breeders, 
(“but one” who is not named in Mr. Allen’s lettor in the 
Cultivator,) as I think it is one of thé most uncalled for 
attacks ever made upon them. 

And I ask hitn to explain to me the origin of the Penn- 
sylvania horses, if they did not derive it from “the boast- 
ed cart-horse” he is so prejudiced against? 

These ideas are not issued with an ill-feeling, but for 
the purpose of opening a field for free and frank discussion. 
Tthink Mr. Allen a very valuable man; but -he should 
not make others appear valueless without a reason for it. 
Ilike to contend with a man that will express his opinion 
freely and honestly, and glory in him when he maintains 
a bold one. 

I leave for England on the 20th, and will reply on my 
return, should a reply be necessary. 

Albany, Nov., 1841. 





Sowine CLover snp Herpvs Grass Seep.—A friend 
at Lowndesville, South Carolina, asks : 

Ist. “When should clover, herds grass, &c. be sown ?” 

2d. “What kind of soil is best?” 

3d. “In what manner should the seeds be put in the 
earth ?”” 

Relative to the first enquiry, we inform our friend G. 
that we have succeeded in getting clover stands by sow- 
ing the seed in Feb. and March with the oat crop; and 
also on winter wheat, by harrowing and rolling the 
g-ound. 

After sowing the oats, they should be harrowed, and if 
the clover, or any kind of grass seed be put on immédi- 
ately, they will grow offfinely. [farain falls soon after 
sowing the grass seed, they will be sufficiently covered, 
but it is a sure plan to pass a light harrow or a brush 
over the land after sowing. 

Clover will do well on almost any land, but itis pecu- 
Tiatly adapted to clay soil, particularly. if there is only a 
small portion of lime in it.— Tenn. Agr. 


———— 
- Vatoasie Extract. | ° | 

“Fifty years ago chemistry was hardly knows asa sci- 
ence. Now what triumphs has itaccomplished, and what. 
a world of wonders has it opened, to ‘our view ! . hi its 
application to Agriculture it ut itself ‘us the ‘natural 


interpreter of its difficult mysteriés, its Whole” tentency , 


and aim.io this matter, unlike many other of its applica- 
tions, is to confer unmixed good upon the world. It dis- 
closes to otif adoration’ more and miore of those mighty 
operations of a beneficent PRovipeNce by which the most 
offensive substances are converted inty all:thatis,putritive, 
delicions and.beautiful, It shows.us, how by, -exact aud: 
wonderful combination of a thousand” subtle influcnees in 
the earth, the air, the rain, the dew, daily anid hourly, the 
table of the Divine bounty is spread for all that live ; and 
not one of his great family isby the great master of the 
feast sent empty atvay.”’ ‘ 

The above are the closing rematks ‘ofan article on A- 
gricultural Chemistry, by which the composition of soiLs 
aud of VEGETABLEs is ascertained, and we are taught, 
how to improve different soils in the most. advantageous 
manner, and adapt them for the most successful cultivation 
of various products : thus imparting to practical Agricul- 
ture new qualities ; making it not only the source of com- 
fort and independence, but the means of intellectual and 
moral culture—affording employment forour noblest pow- 
ers in the noblest pursuits—expanding, exalting and puri- 
fying. ' 

’ Now this important, this sublime science is. among the 

simplest exercises of learning, aud can be taught in acom- 
mon school. _It is far more easy of teaching and learning 
than grammar ; and it is full of interest to rivetattention, 
and cheer on progress. 

It is time for school conventions to speak with more 
full and decisive voice upon UseFoL EpucATION. Her 
THE Yortu.—Delaware Journal. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Cattle.—At the drove yards this morning, about 300 head 
of Beet cattle were offered, and 234 sold at prices ranging 


| from $3,50 for inferior to $6 per 100 Ibs. for strictly prime 


quality. A small lot were driven 
laid over, 

Flour.—We note a sale of 100 barrels good standard brands 
from store this morning at $5,874, which is the only transac- 
tion reported to us, In consequence of the present unsettled 
state of the market we are unable to quote the wagon price. 

Large sales of City Mills were made on Saturday last at 
$6. Holders ask that price to-day, but we hear of no sales, 

Grain.—There have been no reeeipss of consequence of 
any description, 
$1,25 for fair good to prime Md. reds. Corn is worth 52a53 
cis. for yellow, and 53a54 cts. for white. The last sales of 
Oats were at 43a44 cis, P 

Procisions.—There is nothing doing in any description of 
Provisions, and prices contivue nominally without change. 
The last sale of Mess Pork was at gll cash. Bakimore 
Packed Mess Beet is eld at $10 to $10,50; No. | at $8 to 


North, and the balance 


$8.50 and Prime at $6 to 96,50. Prime assoried old Wes‘ern 


Bacon is very dull at 4 cents; Sides at 34 to 4 cts. Shoulders 
at 3 to 34 cents, and Hams at 4 to 7 cts. according to quality. 
We quote new No. 1 Lard in kegs at 64 to 7 cents for both 
Western and Baltimore cured. Glades Butter sells slowly 
at last week’s rates. We quote the range of prices at 10 to 
20 cents and Western at 7 to 9 cents, io quality. 

Hogs.—Since this day week a drove of 1700 head of Live 
Hogs of syperior quality was taken by one of the packers at 
$4 per 100 ibs. This lot averaged 195 Ibs. each. Another 
parcel of 400 head had been since taken in lois by butchers 
at $4,374 per 100 }bs. Early in the week sales of prime 
wagon pork were made at $5 per 100 lbs. ‘The market is 
now weil supplied and holders of prime parcels suitable for 
family use are offering to sell at §4,50. 

Cloverseed.—Cunsiderable sales of new Cloverseed of 
prime quality have been made from stores at $7,25. The 
wagon price of this description is $7. Old seed is held from 
stores a! $7. 

Molasses.—At auction on Wednesday, 21 hhds. Porto 
Rico Molasses were sold at 194 cis., and a s.nall lot of tierces 
and bbls. ditto at 23a24 cents. 

Rice.—No change in prices, and nothing of moment doing. 

Sugars.—At auction on Wednesday, 48 hhds. Porto Rico 
were sold at $4,65ag5,50; and 40 bbls. diuo at $5a$5,65. 

Tobacco.—The market for Maryland Tobaeco this week 
has been almost eaurely without animation, shippers show- 
ing no disposition to buy, except at lower rates than holders 
refuse to accept, We continue former quotations, viz: Ip- 
ferior and common Maryland at $3,50a4,50; middling to good 
$5a$7; good $7,50ag8,50; atid fine ¢9ag13. The receipts of 
Ground Leaf are very light. ‘The ‘few hhds.* that reach the 
market sell at ¢5ag7 for common to good quality and $7,50a 





§8 for extra. In Obto we hear of nothing doing, and quote 
avniinally as before: Comaion't ti s good g5a 


We quote Wheat nominally at $1,15 tw 


261 

seats lo . 

96,50; fine red and wrappery $74910;, 10. 

ine Ser are eRe 
comprise 239 hhds.. Maryland; 34 hhds. Ohio; and 18 

Virginia—toral 291 hhds. ont , 2 esa t Oeit bias 

Inspections and Stocks’ of ‘Tobacco in «he -Btate -Ware- 

pak ee hhh rp neon i 

Stock-oa hand January T, 1841,°° 2? SO STI 

Maryland, |; jes Mtctel” and feta ot alt oll 
Qhio. . 


$ wiren 


i Mirginia,. 
‘Kemueky, 
Steuts, 





Shipments from Bahimore ia 1841: 


Te “ msterdam, 5 she ) 
piterdam, f 
Bremen, 16,573 
Antwerp, ~ 905 
England, ean 
France, “B84 
Trieste, ijsd ... 
Coastwise and home consumption, 1,515 
~-——57,196 
Leaving on hand December 3t, 1841,/° «8194 


The shipments from Alexandria to Anisterdam and Rotter- 
dam during the year 1841, amount to 3551 hhds.— Amer. 

At Charleston on Wednesday, 100 bags Upland Cotton 
were taken by purehasers at a declineof 1-8: 4 seat per lb. 
On the business of the previous week the transactions in 
was very light, at the quotations given last, being from 258 
to $3 7 8 per 100. ' 

At Richmond on Poiday, in Tobaeco nothing was done. 
Small lots of of Floor sold on the Basin bank, at ¢6. Io 
store it is held at 96,12 to §6,25, but the article is decidedly 
dull. No Corn coming in; it is worth from 50 to 55 cents. 
Oats going at 45 cts, ehost wie th 

At New Orleans, week ending 2th ult. the Cotton. mar- 
ket closed dull at the following quotations :—Liverpool Clas- 
sifications.— Ordinary Miss. Lou. 74a7%; Middling 8a83 Mi#@- 
dling Fair 83 Fair to fully Fair 94a10 Good fair 104a!1 Good 
and fine 124; Sales of the week amounted to 14,500 bales, and 
the receipts 24,118 bales. The stock of sugar was heavy and 
the demand slight. Quotations were at 44a5%c.—A slight 
decline was noticed in Molassess.. Sales were made from the 
Levee at 17al8 cts. The asking prices for tobacco were 2ta- 
3c for X, 4445c for'2ds, 6te7c for Firsts of the new crop; 
3, 5 and 7, as in quantity forold Tobacco, Flour $6,25a6,50 
per bbl. Mess Pork g8a8,50, a decline; Bulk Pork on Levee 
$2a2,25 per 100 Ibs: Mess Beef git bbl. , 

“At Alexandria, on Sajurday, the wagon price of flour had 
fallen to $5,624, and the market was dull_—In grain there was 
nothing doing. Pork continued in demand at §5—supplies 
small, No Beef had come in during the past week. It was 
in demand at from $510 $5,25. Sheep were worth ¢2a3. 
Lard 8 cts. Cloverseed $7. *' 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for partica- 
lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 
A MACUINE for boring holes in.the ground for posts, price. gf 
A ts or boring holes in the grou ) 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sharpening rails for fence, — 
for sawing wood in the forests, and Planing boards,&c, 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the vite stationary | 
power; the castings of this machine weigh Ibs. 150 

The aboveis of suflicient strength for 6. or 8 horses; one for 2 ; 
or 4 horses will cost about 78 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
milesof ditchinone seasin. , 

A MACHINE. for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING, and putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels afier the husk is taken off. 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and ali 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & P' _ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drilis, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &e.; and Cutting and cleen- 
'EP-All ttors cf cogelry wwurebn gttt-pulh; and vpunsatord 

1 letters cfe ry must . a pamphlet edh- 
taining a description of te machinery and certificates in regard to 
the a will be furnished on applieatiow:;° * °° ~ 


~ SHERIFBALTY... 
JOHN COULSON, of Baltimore county, is a for the 
office of Sheritfat the ensuing‘election.» ~-* ~~ oc27 th. * 


FOR SALE—AN IRISH, GRAZIER BOAR, 

-Of the improved Ulster breed, the produce of the celebrated. 

black Lae sent out by me panite —ge a ; 
nnaroe, county . sample- 4 

bet wacky nd sired in !réland; he is 18 months old, medium ene 

good form. Price $40: :Apply to Si Sands!) © o\ide 8... 
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Fk Rasa rt ete Sgn the Céra ‘and Cob Crushor and 
at 


bui'd them, and has so improved them that persons who have not 


: ase them by hand power, with sullicient {a- 
eilny to eapply the haven oe with one of two horse 
power can do more work, he es, than any other machine for 
the that will rewsien doin sie power, as will soon 
be made The pricé crasher je 935, of $33 with 
an extra set M4 


He is to build portable HORSE POWERS of 
the ‘and best construction, in overy respect best suit- 
ed tor farmer A ad of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather 
belts, which can keep in repair himself. [tis now well 
tested that beltpare as well adapted to driving machinery as cast 


iron wheels. of the horse power is $50. 
\ -apertey the above machines can be ou Mr. SAML. 
at: 


SA the otlice of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 
eriber, WM, MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 
de 1 i . Baltimore county. 





DURHAMS--DEVONS—BAKEW ELLS. 
For sale, 6 m Bul!s from 5 to 30 mos. old, some of them 
superior animals, at from 55 to $250 each. 

baer A one 20 months old, nearly full bred, and a very fine animal 
at $60. Two full bred Devon Cows, 5 years old, with calves at 
their sides. yeral Durham Heifers, 15 months and upwards,one 
in calf by a Durham bull. 

Aad a variety of other. Stock which willl be sold very low, as 
the owhers areshort of proven:ler to carry then through winter. 

Also. 2fine young DEVON BULLS, last spring's calves, hand- 
some well grown animals, and 3 tLELFEKS, of same breed and 
ace; these avimals would bo an acquisition to any gentleman of the 
South, aad will be so'd deliverable in Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile sopew Orleans, free of all expense and risk to the purchaser, 
at 9140 air.” 
Aye half Durham & half Devon Heifer, 1 year old 
i a fall blood Devon Heifor of same age ; these are 
very handsome animals, and will ve delivered at either of the above 
prenee ae and charges at $35 eacn; they would be put to a 


7 spa Pom: sig if prefer red. 

icester (or Bakewell) RAMS, one 4, 
naira ee a “aod 3 Rams ana 6 Ewes, ie the same breed, 
, 


2 
td ong ube atter will be delivered at either of the a- 


s at $60 fora ram and 2 ewes—they wore rais- 
ed by Mr. Bevans, on tho Hon. Richard Caton’s estate. Either of 
Und Gilad ites ett be sald for $40, or $50 if delivered as ahove. 
Als», NS at same prices—and BEKKSHIRE Pigs 
$20aypair, 2 to.S moathsold, box wad feed extra if shipped. 
Prsgied 1 5 i ‘is : S. SANDS, 
Bre 4 ! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
bog Set aes (Ay G. & N.U. MOTT, 
‘Corner of ‘Ensor aad Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
od ey) oer > © Bolte: Air Market, 


pane cen hye oar for thie State, are now manafactarin 
oT ‘SPATENT DOUBLE POINTED CAPY 
mers 





























wf. the. New. York ‘Composition Castings, which is 
by..some. of the most eminent and experienced far- 
ia country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
the and facility with which it turns the 

ing yee lighter than ploughs of the or- 
» for its economica! qualities; for with this 
is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
fis Own interest, Would find that interest promoted 
examining for himself. We also make to order, 
of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
DitAD 31 CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 

rN , &e. Thankful for past favors, 


wo ahall endeavor to nierit & continaance of the same. 
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SS ee ee TOOLS. 
AN, fa Prattnear Hanover street, hason hand the 


s warrente 14 ort if not good; ye rater 
*€ ; a’prime lot of Grass Sneeds 
enuecticut made Hay Rakes, equal to 
thisimarket, at wholesale or retail ; a prime arti- 
sy and Manure also Hoes for garden use- 


; Hor Threshin 
Palace attached—a 
eonstantly on hdd, for sale at 
ad machinery, made in the 
y repuits, &e. &e. On 
; Seeds, at 

oe J, BASTMAN, 

IN HORSE-POWER 

y 
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Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 





“meeting at Govanstown, contianes «| 


Grass thes; also American Grass‘ 





‘wexamine this 
“es we ge & #5 shew a is . oe i 


ls ho order at 









TONDRRAYs-COnN & Oop ORUSERIS. | : 


«| sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 









who | county Hog, with 7 Gne blooded Colts and Fillies. 





 KILNS., 
Tho subscriber, in order to mect the i ing demand fur Lime 
fur agricultural parposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
sao on the Rock ‘Poitit’fatm, belodging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
iv Charles county, Md avherethe is teady'to supply” all demand: 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the Potomac, on ac- 
commodating terms. Orders diréeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
Office, Md. will meet prompt attention. 
de 7 6u* WM. M.. DOWNING. 


MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

The subscriber respectfully infurms his customers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
a supply, of MOT'T’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vogetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds, They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUR bar- 
rels, and are better adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 
teniied than any other yet invente4 ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have béen parchasedr. Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has had 
one in use fur some time, in a letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 
siys. 

“The one 1 purchased last fall, | continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reazon to alter the opinion then express- 
ed ; but on the contrary, 1 am more contirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recanymend it, with the late improvements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hasfaillen under iny observation.” 

“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting “points 
of attachment” or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, ‘‘so 
that with a crane or level” it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents eloptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing; se that if water boil over it will not run 
down tne flues and put out the fire.’’ 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

The following are the prices for one of the capacity ofa half 
barrel 12,50 





do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 23,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 
do do do Four do 48,00 
A. WILLIAMS; Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
de 15 tf 





HALF DURHAM BULL. 

For sale, a bull sired by Mr. Beltzoover’s imported Durham 
bull, and out ofa celebrated butter cow, believed to ve part Al- 
derney, and which gave 23 quarts of milk per day for several 
months after producing him. He is about 20 months old, of good 
size, and form. Price ¢25. Apply to S. SANDS. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & John 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y¥. and importations from England— 
Price, same asat Albany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair ; for Irish 
Graziers $20 per pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, delivera 
ble in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post paid, JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
on 24 Or apply at No. 50 S. Calvert street, Baltimore 








JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Elticott street. near Pratt st.in the rear 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends andthe public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved \Vheat’Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

woll attended in putting up, $150 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 

The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do. Chenoweth's do, New;York do, self 
sharpening do, huill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 


@¥-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a genera! assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purehasers. oc 14 


IMPORTED JACKS, JENNY, BROAD-TAILED 
AND OTHER SHEEP, BLOODED COLTS. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell TWO JACKS aud a JEN- 
NY. The Jacks are of the largest size, from the Island of Major- 
ca, sure foal gelters, 4nd were in person and imported by 
the present owner ; the Jennet is 5 years old, full 60 inches, has 
bred two colts in the two last years, and is now with foal to the 
largest Jack. ; 

Also, Broad-tailed, fall South-Down, Bakewell & Merino Sheep, 
The Ewes of which ate with lamb to the Broad-tail. 

Also, the Berkshire, Andelusian, Bedford, and the large Chester 





bigs FOR SALE. 
i -4 Irish ier, ths 
ie fees ied keehing ” BSANDS. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS, 
HUSSEY?S REAPING MACHINE—CORN-SHELLER AND: 
AIUSKER—CORN & CO3 CRUSHER & GRINDER. 

A great improvement has boen made by the subscriber in the 
Reaping Machine since fast yeir ; the cog-wheel machines now 
making for 1942, will combine all the material advantages of both 
the cog wheel and cam wheel machines as made last year, By 
means of these improvements, the machine is made capable of cuir 
ting 6 foet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet 
year—their durability is also greatly increased. The cam wh 
and lever machines will also be made for those who choose them; 
they are also mach improve’. An experimental machine of cack 
kind was prepared and used in the last harvest, by which the im- 
provements now offered were fully tested. Both machines are 
werranted bona fide—price $150. 

The Corn Sheller and Husker is warranted to shell 100 bushels 
per hour with proper management and moderate exertion. A gene 
Ueman of the highest respectability in Washington county, Md. as- 
sures me that he sheiled.590 bushels in 34 hours with one of these 
machines. [1 is also werranted (o shell and husk at the same oper- 
ation as fast as two men can put in the corn by handfuls of 6 ears 
at a time—when the corn is poured from a basket, the husk or 
shuck will in sore degree impede its entrance ; itis for this rea- 
son that husked cora will sell so much more rapidly. This ma- 
chine has recently been much improved by thesubscriber. It can 
be driven by any utdinary horso-power—price $30. 

The Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder is a late improvement 
by the subscriber, a new arrangement—in the first hour whic’ it e- 
ver run, which was on the 22d inst. it crushed and ground from 
corn in the ear 8 1-2 bushels—the genticman on whose place it 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his satisfaction with 
the quality ol its work. The mill is strong and simple, aid com: 
pactly arranged, occupying about 3 feet by 2 on the fluor, and cons 
taining @ convenient meal box directly below thegrinders. I[t can 
be driven by any liorse power suited for thrashing wheat—price $40 
including an extra set of grinders, which can be put in by any in- 
telligent farmer. 
Orders msy be directed to me in Baltimore by those who wish 
to procure the above machines. 
hose who design getting Reaping Machines for the harvest of 
18 2, will please give me early nvtice, designating the kind they 
choose, whether the cog wheel and crank, or the cam wheel and 
lever. ‘To those who do not make the selection themselves | shall 
invariably se:id those which I have the most confidence in myself, 
without regard to any difference in first cust. 
In expressing my thanks to farmers and others for their very lib- 
eral patronage thus far bestowed «pon me, I can assure them that 
no exertion siall be wanting on my partto render the machines 
uow offered to them as periect as possible, and well suited to the 
purpose for which they are designed, for which the experience I 
have had may perhaps be some guarantee. 
Baltimore, Oct.25,1841. tf OBED HUSSEY, 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
For saleby ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO. 
No. 60 Light Street. 
Goldsborough’s Cornsheller & Husking Machine—warranted to 
husk & shel! 900 bus. of corn per day, or shell in strip’d state 

1200 bushels $35 00 

Do. for manual power which performs at about half the 





Tate as above 35,00 
Do for Husking & Shelling Corn and Thrashing Grain, 

all of which is done perfectly and with astonishing des- 

patch, 60 00 
Horse Powers adapted to the draft of 2 or more horses, 

made very simple andstrong, 100a125 
Spike Threshing Machines, warranted to be equal to any 

in this country, 50 to 75 


Straw Carners for separating straw from the grain when 


threshing, 20 to 25 
Patent Hay and Tobacco Presses, very simply construct- 

ed and great power, 125. 
Knowles’ patent Grain and Grass Cutting machines, 150 
Vegetable Cutters, warranted to cut 100U bushels tuar- 

nips, beets, &c. per day, 20 
Grindstones, hung on friction rollers, 15 
Centrifugal Disseminators for spreading limo, ashes, &c. 30 
Baldwin's patent Corn and Cob Crusher, 65 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters for manual or horse power, a 

first rate article, 30a45a75 
Fanning Mills, 25a30 


25 sorts Pioughs, gpa the sub-soil, hill side, par- 
ing and every other useful variety, $al5 
Cuitivators for Tobacco and Corn, made to ©*Pand and 
stationary, 526.50 
Harrows, hinge, V shape, common drag and improved Eng. 7025 
Drill and sowing Machines, 12425 
Ox Yokes, Swingle Trees, Hoes, and every other variety of 
Agricultural ool 
GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS, ombracing a very Jarge and 
genuine assortment 
Books on cultivation, and management of Stock 
TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest notice. 
*,* Catalogues of the above supplied gratis, giving prices and 
dercription of each article for sale. se 29 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared tofarnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish | 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attentior of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately or the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. +B. Wood received in Ayoen at market price. 








ap. 22 3m J. COOPER & Co. 
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